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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


—— 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Haro!d E. B. Speight 


Christian Procrastination 


Thy Kingdom Come but Not Now. By 
Margaret Slattery. (Harper. $1.50.) 
Margaret Slattery has a very telling way 

of making her points, both in print and on 

the platform. In this book, which she 
knows can not hope to please ‘‘the devotees 


of Highly Organized Religion,’’ she brings ~ 


forward many characters in a realistic dis- 
cussion of a great variety of subjects, all of 
them practical and, from her point of 
view and ours, all of them profoundly re- 
ligious in their implications. The book 
was written by the sea, and now and then 
Miss Slattery introduces meditations in the 
first person, questioning herself and ap- 
praising the discussions, for she knows that 
when all our theoretical remaking of the 
world has been done it remains true that 
‘veady-made plans and outlines for chang- 
ing the world have never really worked.” 
What we find in this book is the courage- 
ous insight of an experienced observer who 
sets the world as it is over against the ideals 
of Jesus and judges herself as well as her 
fellow-Christians. There is both the ur- 
gency of Amos and the far-sighted pa- 
tience of the seer of Patmos, but this 
prophet can speak in the vernacular of our 


time. 
*x x 


What to Find in the Old Testament 


A New Approach to the Old Testament. 
By C. A. Alington. (Harper. $2.00.) 


Our only criticism of this book is a com- 
plaint that the title is hardly justified. It 
is not a new discovery that the heart of the 
Old Testament, religiously, is in the “‘pro- 
phetic’’ spirit which is exemplified in the 
prophetic books and in the prophetic re- 
visions and selections of narratives and 
devotional material. Dean Alington (of 
Durham, formerly Provost of Eton) has 
written a clear and effective little book 
which expounds the religious value of the 
Old Testament from this point of view. 
It makes no claim to originality (except 
in the title) but it makes available in read- 
able form the results of modern scholar- 
ship. ‘The outstanding fact is that Christ 
was born a Jew... . the Jews had laid 
a foundation on which he could securely 
build, The supreme interest of the Old 
Testament lies in seeing how these ideas 
were reached and that foundation laid.” 

* * 


The Emmaus Road 


On the Way to Emmaus. By Byron C. 
Nelson. (Augsburg Publishing House. 
$1.00.) 

The author, a veteran anti-evolutionist, 
reconstructs imaginatively what he con- 
ceives may have been the conversation of 
the two disciples with the risen Christ 
whom they met on the road to Emmaus. 
All that one can say is that the conversa- 


tion represents what Mr. Nelson thinks 
must have been said, and one would have 
to dispose of his whole system of religious 
ideas in order to represent the conversa- 
tion thus imagined as quite inappropriate. 
We should like to think such a conversa- 
tion would have had a spiritual, practical, 
personal, and ethical content, rather than a 
theological tone and the purpose of justify- 
ing supposed ‘‘prophecies.”’ 


* * 


A Manual of Belief 


A Christian Layman’s Handbook. By 
Robert M. Kurtz. (American Tract 
Society. $0.50.) 


If the layman takes the Bible literally 
(and succeeds in “reconciling” divergent 
statesment in it) and draws from it the 
conclusion that ‘‘God’s supreme purpose 
is to satisfy His own Being by manifesting 
in us who are redeemed His infinite holiness 
and love and wisdom and power, for His 
own eternal glory, which by His grace 
we are to share,”’ he will probably find this 
little manual helpful. It will tell him a good 
deal about God, Sin, Redemption and the 
Church, large generalizations being com- 
pressed into brief statements. And the 
author is very sure that no one of the doc- 
trines he so confidently states ‘‘can be de- 
nied without changing our faith into some- 
thing which has no claim upon the Name 
of Christ.” 

But we remember one who said, ‘‘Not 
those who cry ‘Lord, Lord,’ but those who 
do the will of my Father.” 


* * 


Land and Wealth 


Burning Question. By Louis Wallis. 
(Willett, Clark. $0.75.) 


Mr. Wallis attacks land monopoly as the 
root of many of our economic ills. He 
feels that we are slowly but steadily 
being forced to realize the cause of the in- 
adequate purchasing power of the under- 
paid masses. The low rate of wages is 
caused by the pressure of ground rent and 
heavy taxes upon industry; the large quan- 
tities of good building land held at inflated 
speculative prices complicate the problem. 

Mr. Wallis challenges us to re-examine 
some of our basic economic notions. A 
little book on a big and truly “‘burning’” 
question. 


A charity ball is an insult to the poor, 
for whose sake men and women claim they 
dance, dine and wine. A means adopted 
to help the poor characteristic of a genera- 
tion of enterprisers who believed them- 
selves philanthropists whenever they tossed. 
a bone to the victims of an economic sys- 
tem to which they owed their opulence.— 
Warder’s Review, Central Blatt and Social 
Justice. 
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A Puritan Divine and His People 


three hundredth anniversary of the sailing 
from Boston of the little company under 
John Davenport, “Puritan Divine,” who settled 
New Haven. For thirty years John Davenport was 
minister of that church in the wilderness. As a part 
of the Tercentenary celebration the First Church, 
now known as Center Church, has brought out a 
volume containing his letters.* They make fas- 
cinating reading. They form a valuable source book 
of Colonial history. And they are a great memorial. 
Miss Calder, professor of history at Wells Col- 
lege, who collected and edited the letters, has pref- 
aced them with an interesting biographical sketch of 
Davenport, describing his birth in 1597, his poverty, 
his university experiences, his career in the English 
Church, his conflict with Archbishop Laud, and his 
collecting a congregation of church followers for a 
settlement of the western plantations. He was forty 
years of age when he and his followers landed in Bos- 
ton, June 26, 1637. Though there were eighteen 
towns around Boston at the time, conditions, by which 
we mean mainly church doctrines and government, 
were not ideal from his standpoint, and Davenport 
looked farther. The ending of the Pequot War had 
made settlement in southern New England possible, 
a small advance party had reported favorably on 
Quinnipiac along Long Island Sound, and thither 
went John Davenport in the spring of 1638 with some 
of the elect who were disturbed by the Antinomian 
controversy in the Massachusetts Bay Colony, and 
with his own followers. They had no charter from the 
king, but they bought the land they needed from 
the Indians. Here for thirty years this able eccle- 
siastical statesman held sway, exerting a powerful 
influence upon tne New Haven Colony, which reached 
over to Southold on Long Island and westward to 
Stamford, and included other surrounding towns and 
churches. In these letters we get first-hand testi- 
mony to what a man like Davenport thought about 
and did in the earliest days of American history. The 
- book, of course, has significance for the people of Ore- 
gon or Maine, as for the people of Connecticut. 
Government by God’s elect occupied much of 
Davenport’s attention. So did food and physic for 


\ A TEDNESDAY of the coming week marks the 


*Letters of John Davenport, Puritan Divine. Edited by 
Isabel MacBeath Calder. Published for the First Church of 
Christ in New Haven, by Yale University Press. Price $3.00. 


his sick wife. Some of the “cures” described in these 
letters were heroic. It was a case of kill or cure. All 
of the journeys were hard. All of the questions of 
government were new. John Davenport was a pio- 
neer, conservative but great, for the truth really is, 
though we often hate to admit it, that ultra-conserva- 
tives may be great. 

Upon the Connecticut River in those days was 
another Puritan colony which came to be called the 
Connecticut Colony, and it held loose ideas about 
extending suffrage to the non-elect. Think of a time 
when Connecticut held loose ideas about anything! 
John Davenport for the best part of his life fought 
absorption by Connecticut, but at the end had to give 
in. 

So, freed in mind by the union of New Haven and 
Connecticut, he contemplated a change to Boston, 
and his life ended in 1668 in the midst of a fight over 
his accepting the pastorate of the First Church, now 
the Unitarian church of which Dr. Charles E. Park is 
minister. And in the battle the Third Church, the 
Old South of Doctor Gordon and Doctor Stafford, 
was born. Minorities just could not pick up and get 
out in those days, nor could ministers move of their 
own free will and accord. Both minorities and min- 
isters had to be legally dismissed. 

A noble insistence upon discerning the will of God 
appears in many of the letters, and one thinks often 
of the prayer of the Scotch preacher, “God grant that 
we may be right, for we be very determined.” They 
walked out, and cities like Newark came into being. 
It is pathetic to see old John Davenport stricken in 
the midst of all the charges and counter-charges. But 
nobody can understand American history who does 
not dip deeply into these sources. And in these letters 
are gems of fact and of color not to be obscured by 
long sentences and weird spelling. 

Three hundred years ago this coming week they 
sailed from Boston, and three hundred years ago in 
April they established their homes in what is now 
New Haven. Their churches and their college make 
a great chapter in the history of the nation. Three 
hundred years is not a long time, but they have brought 
mighty changes in their wake. Today, as in 1638, 
the hope of mankind rests on the high sense of duty, 
devotion to righteousness and faith in God which 
characterized this Puritan divine and his people. A 
better celebration than the publication of this book 
could not have been planned. 
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A BEAUTIFUL CENTER FOR A BEAUTIFUL 
WORK 


HE advertisement which appeared on the back 
page of the Leader for the last two weeks, en- 
titled ‘““The Measured Mile That Builds,’ sets 

before Universalists the opportunity now presented to 
build a much-needed central service building at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace. The name “administra- 
tion” does not adequately describe the building. There 
is little administration in the technical sense done at 
North Oxford. There is a deal of loving and intelli- 
gent care of children who need to be helped along. 

Part of the cure for the diabetics is food, and in 
this building food will be stored, cooked, served. 
The dining-room will be warmed, for nothing is more 
cheerless than a cold dining-room against a back- 
ground of July or August. One necessity in such a 
project is a laundry, and another is toilet facilities 
that are adequate. Both are provided for. 

Then the whole company out there ought to be 
brought together now and then, and anniversaries 
ought to be celebrated. It has been discovered that 
those who come to see the work go home to help. The 
dining-room that is planned can be turned without 
difficulty into an assembly hall. 

It is a rather ambitious thing, some may hold, 
for the Women’s National Missionary Association 
to attempt a building project in a time of recession, 
depression, world conflict. But Boston University 
started a campaign for over a million in the week in 
which we indite these sentences, and at the first jump 
they made a quarter of the distance. The women also 
had about a quarter of what they need before they 
started. 

They have launched a drive for a concrete ap- 
pealing project. They are not asking us to pay for an 
old debt or to provide for a lazy man’s endowment. 
They are asking us to put up walls against wind and 
rain, and rooms in which to cook and eat, and to make 
a beautiful center for the blessed healing activities of 
the place. Let us all help. 


* Ok 


WILD LIFE RESTORATION WEEK 

HE week in which this issue of our paper appears 
is ‘Wild Life Restoration Week,’ made so by 
the proclamation of the President. 

It is intended to make our people realize that 
as a people it is time for us to do something about the 
vanishing animals, birds, fish and forests in this coun- 
try. The dust bowl has been created by ignorant 
handling of natural resources. 

Take a little animal like the beaver. We know 
that his fur can be used for muffs and tippets, and we 
know also that he is a wise little fellow able to fell 
trees and build dams and construct ingenious houses 
back of the dams. But that is about all we know. 

We broke down his dams, shot him and his 
family, and so did away with all his natural store- 
houses of flood water. The streams that he con- 
trolled that used to flow in summer, dried up. Now 
the government is moving the beaver to strategic 
places at the sources of streams and encouraging him 
to build. He is related to health, happiness and pros- 
perity of men and beasts down below. Upsetting 


the checks and balances of nature is a serious thing. 
We pay for it in the end. 

Serious-minded people who are not at all senti- 
mentalists are joining the movement to save the wild 
creatures that are left and to restore the waste places. 
A “General Wild Life Federation’’ has come into exist- 
ence, uniting all the conservation, nature study and 
sportsmen’s groups. Some want to save to kill, and 
some want to save for the general good of the country, 
and some want to save because of the enjoyment they 
have in comradeship with the wild creatures and the 
esthetic delight they take in the grace and beauty of 
birds and animals. All are welcomed in the move- 
ment. 

It is a fine project and it is allied to religion be- 
cause it is shot through and through with the idea 
that the common good is higher than individual good. 

Nor are people who live in cities unable to help. 
By knowing about such movements and such special 
observances as we have had in the past week, they can 
spread knowledge, create sentiment and help make 
some boy or girl a partner for life in the great work. 

* Ox 


WHEN A THING IS “JOURNALISTIC” 


O the same issue of The New York Times Book 
Review in which Peter Monro Jack writes on 
“Barrie: Journalist and Genius,” with the usual 

glaring antithesis of the two terms, Herbert W. Hor- 
will, once a correspondent of The Christian Leader, 
sends his weekly London Letter with a refreshing re- 
port of a meeting where a journalist speaks out 
against being tied up always in the literary dog 
house. He says: 


The superior-person attitude adopted by some 
authors toward journalists has been castigated by W. P. 
Crozier, editor of The Manchester Guardian, in an address 
to the convocation of Manchester University. In his 
opinion, if we want to find lucid, direct English, well 
expressed, without any of the heavy, awkward, cumbrous 
word that infest so much bookwriting, especially of the 
learned kind, we shall find it in the popular newspapers 
of today. The reason for the difference is that the 
newspapers set out to express themselves simply and 
precisely for the benefit of the common people. In 
journalism it is felt that no reader should be expected 
to read a sentence twice in order to understand it. 


We are grateful to Mr. Crozier for saying some 
things that for some time we have wanted to say. 

Few editors will maintain that they do not fre- 
quently print and write indifferent English, and they 
will be frank to admit that journalism too often is 
afflicted by slap-dash methods and superficial results. 
But they are not much impressed by the condescen- 
sion with which many people wish them well, or even 
praise them for work in what is regarded at best as. 
the rather mean suburbs of the shining city of litera- 
ture. 

What Mr. Crozier objected to was the fact that 
when people talk about literature, art or sculpture 
they talk about them at their best, but when they 
talk about journalism they take it at its worst. 

Admitting that there is haste that is inevitable 
in journalism, he declared that “it is untrue to say 
that any ordinary book is written with more care 
than newspaper writing.” 
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We believe that he was well within the truth when 
he said that the journalist tries to avoid the worn 
proverbial phrase, the cliché, the ponderous stuff 
that makes things dull. 

Some of the best writing that we find anywhere 
we find in our leading newspapers. 

Working as we ourselves do in a field where more 
depends upon the use of words than some of us real- 
ize, we cite this defense of journalism not to boast of 
our own facility, but to hold up the ideal. It is well 
worth while to cultivate for both oral and written 
discourse a style that is clear and beautiful. And as 
ornamentation in other arts hides beauty so does it 
hide it in discourse. Simplicity is the great ally of 
beauty. A feeling for words is essential in a great 
style, and that feeling can not be created without 
long study of the great word books. On the negative 
side we can avoid some of the things that the English 
editor points out, especially the words stripped bare 
by over use. But back of all else must be the con- 
viction that a language is a noble tool, worth sharpen- 
ing and worth using with skill. 


* * 


CONSCRIPTION OF INDUSTRY IN WAR TIME 


HE peace forces are fighting the May Bill designed 
to prevent profiteering in time of war. We do 
not have the bill before us and can not pass 

judgment upon its details. But it seems to us that 
the reasons given by the peace forces for their opposi- 
tion are not sound. 

They declare that the proposed bill would author- 
ize the President in time of war to conscript all men 
between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-one, and 
would enable him to exercise dictatorial control over 
labor, industry and the public services. In short, 
they allege that the proposed bill is a “blueprint of 
dictatorship and not consonant with the principles 
of democracy.” 

We have written enough on democracy not to be 
misunderstood by our readers when we say that we 
have had a dictator in every war we have fought, 
and that in war time a commander-in-chief in the 
White House who can make quick decisions is a 
necessity. 

We should organize against war, but if war comes 
we should organize for war in the most efficient way 
possible. We see no reason why we should conscript 
men to fight and let everybody else out. 

The war system is wrong, but we can not make it 
right by exempting labor and capital from its burdens. 
In our judgment it is a case of everybody or nobody. 

And the danger of a war-time dictator fastening 
himself upon us after the war is merely one of the 
hazards—much less than some other hazards such as 
regimenting men, making them military-minded, 
sapping their moral strength and deadening their 
moral susceptibilities. 

War is ghastly business, but if it becomes our 
business we should not temporize with it. We do 
not declare that we might not become a conscientious 
objector if our nation embarked in an unjust war. 
We do declare that we should use all our influence to 
treat conscientious objectors kindly and decently. 
But if a fate so terrible should overtake the world as 
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the necessity of our country fighting for her ideals, it 
would be suicidal not to strike with all the speed, in- 
tensity and unanimity possible. 


kx 


BOTH GOOD AND LEGAL 


HRISTIAN weeklies apparently must watch their 
step when they attempt altruistic changes in 
their business set-up, lest they break the laws. 

Here, for example, are upright, noble men like the Rev. 
Daniel A. Poling, D. D., and James C. Penney, chain 
store owner and generous contributor to Christian 
enterprises, with other directors of The Christian 
Herald, now ordered by a court to make restitution 
for illegal acts. 

Dr. Poling and Mr. Penney owned two-thirds of 
the stock of the Christian Herald Corporation, and 
this stock had a par value of $100 a share. Mrs. 
Julia McAlpin Hamm owned 180 shares of the stock. 
We need not take too seriously Mrs. Hamm’s alle- 
gations of fraud, but the undisputed facts are that Dr. 
Poling and Mr. Penney engineered a movement to 
dissolve the old corporation and to transfer its assets 
to a new profit-sharing society called “The Christian 
Herald Association.’”’ Mrs. Hamm says that this ac- 
tion rendered her stock worthless. We can well be- 
lieve it. It would not be hard to convince us that the 
stock might have been considerably below par at the 
time of the dissolution of the corporation. 

The action of the majority owners in wanting to 
turn the Christian Herald organization for profit into 
an organization purely for service was highly commend- 
able. Universalists with their journal went all 
through that when the Universalist Publishing House 
was formed in 1862. From that time with us all per- 
sonal gain was eliminated. All profits went into de- 
nominational work. Mrs. Hamm as a good Christian 
probably would find no fault with this ideal. All she 
says is that she had property, and without her consent 
it was made of no value by the defendants to her suit. 
The court says so also. Justice McCook of the Su- 
preme Court of New York has appointed a special 
referee to take the account of the defendants and to 
compute the amount that they owe to Mrs. Hamm. 
He also directed that interest be charged on the 
amount due from June, 1929. 

We Universalists were wise enough to deal directly 
with owners when we made our publishing house cor- 
poration, and we had no trouble. But we ought not 
to relax our vigilance in these matters. Whatever 
the law dealing with funds held by local churches or 
by general denominational agencies, this law should 
be scrupulously obeyed. We have no fear about 
the management of our General Convention, our 
Publishing House, or our other general bodies. In the 
groups that we know best we often have congratulated 
ourselves upon the high caliber of the men who give 
their time and brains to the Church. But we must 
not as members of local societies condone methods 
either careless or illegal on the theory that “‘it is all 
for a good cause.” 

The courts, curiously enough, take the view 
that it must be both a good cause and a legal cause, 
and that illegal acts are illegal acts whether done by 
good men or bad. 
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The Religion of Jesus, the Church and the Modern World 


Stanard Dow Butler 


also was a theologian. 

“God is spirit.” Every atom of the uni- 
verse is charged with His creative purpose. He is not, 
therefore, partial to localities, races, creeds or classes. 
“The time cometh when ye shall neither in this moun- 
tain, nor yet in Jerusalem, worship the Father.”’ Jesus 
symbolized the character of the Power at the heart of 
things by the word, “Father.” The Father cares. 
“The very hairs of your head are all numbered.” He 
seeks the perfection of mankind. ‘Be ye perfect even 
as your Father which is in Heaven is perfect.” 


I 


This Power at the heart of things embodies one 
characteristic of supreme importance which the 
‘Catholic Church ignores and the Protestant betrays. 
“For the earth bringeth forth fruit of its kind; first 
the blade, then the ear—after that the full corn in the 
ear.” 


A Pete was a mystic, a prophet and a poet. He 


Transformity, not conformity, is characteristic of 
the power at the heart of things. Carruth in ‘‘Each in 
His Own Tongue,” thus interprets this fact: 


A fire mist and a planet— 

A crystal and a cell, 
A jelly-fish and a saurian 

And caves where the cave men dwell. 
‘Then a sense of law and beauty 

And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it evolution 

And others call it God. 


We read in the Old Testament that ‘Enoch 
‘walked with God.’ I accept the report. But the 
‘point I want to make clear is that if Enoch did walk 
with God he was a fast stepper. He was not out for 
an afternoon stroll. He was going somewhere. He 
-attended strictly to that going, and that going was 
toward the Kingdom of God. Under God’s starry 
heavens there is no other pathway whereon one may 
walk with Him. “Strait is the gate and narrow is the 
way which leadeth unto life.” 

God is the creator of all things. The rays of the 
rising sun reflected on a thousand window-panes, the 
mountainside, and the restless waves of the four seas, 
are all brothers because of a common kinship to the 
sun. Men are brothers because of a common kinship 
to God, and the religion of Jesus is the process of 
adjusting all human purposes, practices and relation- 
ships to the Kingdom of God. 

In response to the most startling question that 
has ever fallen from human lips, “What is the way 
to eternal life?’”’ Jesus gave in the two great command- 
ments not formulas to be recited, but an all comprehen- 
sive workable philosophy of life to be achieved. 
Furthermore, the achievement of this ideal was a 
matter of first consideration—‘“‘Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God.” 

Standing in the synagogue in the hill village of 
Nazareth, where he was brought up and where in all 
probability he was born, he announced in words 
found in the sixty-first chapter of Isaiah the purposes 


of his ministry. ‘The spirit of the Lord is upon me.”’ 

The creative urge, the spirit of transformity, 
that is at the heart of all things, is in my soul. ‘“Be- 
cause the Lord hath anointed me to preach the Gospel 
to the poor; he hath sent me to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives and the 
opening of the prison to them that are bound. To pro- 
claim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

In this pronouncement of the purposes of his 
ministry, are certain objectives that should not be 
overlooked, 

(1) He hath anointed me to preach the Gospel. 
What is the gospel? In a Friends cemetery in Penn- 
sylvania the other day, I noticed that the tombstones 
were all alike, reflective of the faith of the Friends that 
all souls are equally precious in the sight of God. Is 
it not that all men are children of God, equally precious 
in His sight, and that in God’s creative universe what 
ought to be can be brought to pass? 

(2) For he hath anointed me to preach the 
Gospel to the poor. Why especially to the poor? Be- 
cause to deny the relation of brotherhood to those who 
need it most, has characterized the attitude of the 
powerful throughout history. 

Jesus said, “The laborer is worthy of his hire.” 
When in the tedious and brutal passing of the ages a 
middle class of society came into being—a class be- 
tween the master and the slave—the nobility taught 
that it was wicked to accept wages for toil. Jesus here 
is sanctioning a cardinal practice of this newly arisen 
class of society. 

Said Jesus in reference to the child, “Of such is 
the Kingdom of God.’”’ The nobles taught that only 
children of the nobility had souls. Children of the 
poor in the days of the Roman empire, when unwanted, 
were left in the fields to perish or to be consumed by 
the ravening beasts. In more recent days, slave- 
holders declared that colored men had no souls, and 
previous to the Civil War Chief Justice Taney, in the 
Dred Scott decision, voiced as the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States that colored men 
“had no rights that white men are bound to respect.”’ 
And today, how often we hear it said in reference to 
the unfortunate, ‘““They wouldn’t appreciate higher 
standards of living if they had them.” 

(3) The climax in the statement of his life’s 
objectives Jesus voiced in these words, ‘He hath 
anointed me... . to proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord.” What was this acceptable year of the 
Lord? It was every fiftieth year, when a primitive 
society sought to regain their lost opportunities for 
life, liberty and happiness by freeing their slaves and 
canceling their mortgages. They also annulled land 
titles, thus restoring to all free access to the earth from 
which all wealth comes, and which presumably God 
made for all people. 

It should sink into the soul of every minister and 
never be forgotten, that the acceptable year of the 
Lord is that year and that year only when equality 
of opportunity for all men is established on the com- 
mon soil of earth. 
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In the pulpit, in fraternal organizations, I hear 
it sung, spoken, sung and spoken again, that if we 
only love our neighbor enough and love God enough 
correspondingly, there will come the Kingdom of God. 
This preaching requires no courage, puts no strain 
on man’s intelligence and constitutes no challenge to 
established wrong. 

Surely we commend the idea of love to God and 
love to man, but, like the rumseller’s pleas for temper- 
ance, something seems to be lacking in the fruition of 
such preaching. In a convention the other day of a 
church professedly founded on the idea of the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man, I heard 
laboring men called racketeers, heard the labor union 
belittled by a minister, and listened to the affirmation 
that the question of hours and wages was no concern 
of the Church. 

How much and how long would it have been neces- 
sary for the people of the American colonies to love 
King George before he would have consented to the 
framing of the Constitution of the United States? 
How much and how long would it have been necessary 
for the peoples of the earth to love Mussolini before he 
would have relinquished the idea of despoiling Ethi- 
opia? How much and how long will it be necessary 
for men to backslap and call each other by their first 
names before entrenched privilege will be eliminated, 
or a world federation supported by the peoples of the 
earth for the maintenance of peace will emerge from 
the heart of a power-seeking society, as a mermaid 
emerges from the sea? 

Ethics are not ends in themselves. They are 
means toanend. The end is the Kingdom of God, and 
the acceptable year of the Lord can, under government, 
come only in those ways of governmental procedure 
that throw an increasingly larger measure of pro- 
tection about the despoiled and an ever larger measure 
of restraint in the way of the despoiler. 

The public school, where all share ‘in the re- 
sponsibility for the education of the least, is the re- 
ligion of Jesus in action, in the field of education. 
The compact written in the cabin of the Mayflower 
wherein it was agreed to frame just and equal laws that 
all should obey, was the religion of Jesus embodied in 
government. The support of every concrete sugges- 
tion that would make way for the coming of the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord, is as clearly evident in a 
true Church of God, as is the halo about the head of 
Hofmann’s Christ. 


II 


The Catholic and Protestant Churches represent 
before the world today, two outstanding and tragic 
failures. The Catholic Church is a failure. There 
was a time when it dominated Christendom; there 
are, as in the United States, localities where it is 
making progress, but from a world standpoint it is 
declining in power and influence. 

That the Protestant Church is declining needs no 
elucidation. The decrepit church buildings in the 
country, the abandoned prayer-meetings, the forsaken 
evening services and the declining congregations in 
the city all tell the same story. 

_ Inasmuch as these two organizations represent 
antithetical conceptions of the character of God, the 


nature of the Church and the function of religion, it 
would seem that if one missed the target, the other 
should hit it. But alas, both miss the target. 

To the Catholic, religion is conformity. The 
Church is God-created. It represents the visible 
body of Christ in the world, and one becomes a mem- 
ber of it through participation in the sacraments. It 
symbolizes a finished revelation. 

Theoretically, to the Protestant, religion is trans- 
formity. “It hath been said by them of olden times, 
but I say unto thee.” Thus spoke Jesus, and thus 
have spoken the great leaders of Protestantism. Cal- 
vin, Fox, Wesley, Williams, Murray, Channing, and 
Theodore Parker were not conformers. They were 
transformers. The loyalty of the Catholic is to some- 
thing achieved. The loyalty of the Protestant is to 
something to be attained. The protest of Protestant- 
ism is to conformity. The genius of Protestantism is 
intellectual freedom, but not as an end in itself, not 
as something about which to boast, but intellectual 
freedom as a means of advancing the acceptable year 
of the Lord. 

I repeat—these two Churches represent before the 
world two outstanding and tragic failures. But the 
failure of Catholicism is a man’s strength failure— 
an honest-to-God failure. The failure of the Catholic 
Church is due to the fact that it attempts the im- 
possible. It attempts the development of a culture 
on the basis of conformity in a universe charged with 
a spirit of transformity. 

The Protestant Church is a failure, but the failure 
of Protestantism is not an honest-to-God failure; it 
is a mean-well-feebly failure, a sort of Mr. Milquetoast 
failure. It betrays the inherent genius of its philos- 
ophy. We hear much about the Church being a power- 
house. If so, the lines to the transformer have be- 
come disconnected. 

The Protestant Church might be defined as more 
or less of a religious institution, tinctured with the 
spirit of professionalism, infected with denominational 
virus, competitively divided over pious nothings, and 
which when asleep talks as feebly about the brother- 
hood of man as, when awake, it pays obeisance to the 
dominant philosophy of the day—the philosophy of 
every man for himself and the devil take the last one. 
The Kingdom of God will never come by ministers 
sleek and well-groomed telling about the sufferings of 
Christ on the Cross. It will come only as men suffer 
with him in advancing the acceptable year of the 
Lord. In the days of Herod, the poor listened to 
Jesus gladly. In these days of modern Herods numer- 
ous and powerful, the poor forsake his prophets with 
equal pleasure. 


Ill 


So much, then, for the Church. Now what about 
the modern world? 

The modern world is frequently epitomized as a 
struggle between the haves and have-nots: A much 
more comprehensive formula would be required to 
suggest its infinite complexity. Its surging life is re- 
flective of many trends, good and bad. In it, how- 
ever, the economic struggle has dominated, and domi- 
nates today. 

In the large, this struggle is not between the 
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haves and the have-nots. It is a struggle between 
those who, through unusual ability, inheritance, 
privilege or social accident, have acquired more of 
the means essential to man’s higher life than can under 
the conditions of the hour be squared with any stand- 
ard of brotherhood. It is a struggle between these on 
the one hand, and great masses of people on the other, 
who are denied the right normally to exchange honest 
toil for bread—great masses of people who are unable 
to live in decency, comfort, health and intellectual 
vigor. 

Here is the modern world. Democracy on the de- 
fensive; fascism rampant; nationalism in the ascend- 
ancy; imperialism the settled habit of nations; treaties 
betrayed and the innocent butchered by the thousands, 
while the virility of civilization is being spent in im- 
plements of destruction. 

There is the Christ whose all-comprehensive 
philosophy of brotherhood alone can save the world. 

Between is the Church which, like an ancient 
bridge on some inter-continental highway, is unadapted 
to the pressing needs of the hour. ‘The failure of 
modern civilization is the failure of the Church. 

But when I give utterance to the deep convictions 
of my soul that the one function of the Church is a 
whole-hearted devotion toward the realization of the 
Kingdom of God, and that the one function of the 
prophet of Christ is to proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord, the air about my head vibrates with the 
jar of ministerial protests, and I am faced with the 
smiles of rebuke and the expressions of superior wis- 
dom of laymen and laywomen. Let us consider a 
few of these protests. 

(1) “The minister doesn’t know enough to discuss 
world problems. He is lacking in practical experi- 
ence.”’ Does not the average minister know enough to 
measure accurately a purpose, a law or an international 
relationship, by the standard of the common good? 
With six days in the week to read, observe and inves- 
tigate, is there any excuse for such alleged lack of 
knowledge? But the failure of the Church is not in 
the lack of knowledge. The failure of the Church is 
the failure of a clearly defined and united humani- 
tarian purpose and the courage of prophetic leadership. 

(2) I heard a minister, the other day, ridicule 
the framers of the Kellogg Pact, the League of Nations 
and similar unsuccessful efforts toward human better- 
ment, and declare that the Church should limit its 
energies to methods that work. 

I thought of Hennessy. Hennessy boasted that 
he could lick any man in the neighborhood. Casey 
appeared at his door and inquired if the report were 
correct. ‘“‘It is,’ replied Hennessy. “Then come out 
in the yard,’ taunted Casey, ‘and I’ll mop the 
ground with you.” Then said Hennessy, “I’ll strike 
your name off the list.“ Murphy appeared at Hen- 
nessy’s door and the dialogue was repeated; Murphy’s 
name was stricken from the list. Thus, one by one, 
the name of every man in the town was stricken from 
Hennessy’s list. 

What social ideal is outstandingly successful 
today? Shall we strike from the list of Church ob- 
jectives the problem of peace, honor and social jus- 
tice? Shall the Church keep silent when men take 
possession of other men’s property without the other’s 


consent? Shall the Church keep silent when great 
industrialists are discovered to have spent millions 
of dollars in spying on labor unions? Or shall we 
severely castigate the sit-down striker and maintain a 
discreet silence in regard to the immoral practices of 
the powerful? Shall the Church have no part in those 
problems of modern life that stand in the way of the 
coming of the acceptable year of the Lord? 

A favorite argument of Boss Tweed in the days 
of Tammany’s power was, ‘See, Tammany wins; does 
not this prove that Tammany is right?” 

On the basis of visible achievement, Mussolini 
might be eulogized and Jesus decried. 

Shall the Church strike from its list of objectives 
every practice that challenges the coming of the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord, until the day comes when a 
sermon will be defined, as so many a sermon might 
today correctly be defined, as “‘a solemn discourse 
about nothing in particular’? 

Jesus proclaimed the acceptable year of the Lord. 
He proclaimed what ought to be. He lived what 
ought to be. He gave his life and devotion to what 
ought to be, and the eternal freshness and vigor of his 
influence abide in this fact. 

(3) But again—the minister should keep his feet 
on the ground, inferring that he who seeks the King- 
dom of God is impractical and visionary. 

Let it not be forgotten that Jesus walked the 
earth as securely as did Herod. The imprint of Lu- 
ther’s heel on the soil of earth was as clear-cut as that 
of the Pope. The tracks made by Roger Williams 
from Boston to Providence became a highway for 
freedom, and today the feet of Fosdick, Holmes, Wise, 
Williams, Ward, Caldecott, and, in our own denomina- 
tion, of Skinner, Lalone, Tigner, Morrell, Ulrich, Men- 
adue, Achenbach, Lowry and others, are as near to 
the center of this old earth as are the feet of any 
clerical singer for Wheaties who on Sunday mornings 
presides over some pious adjunct to the Liberty 
League misnamed the Church of Christ. 

* * * 

INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

The spiritual factors involved in the problem of war will 
be one of many subjects discussed at the seventh annual New 
England Institute of International Relations, June 28 to July 8, 
on the Wellesley College campus. 

The Institute is non-denominational and open to any one 
interested in the serious study of international situations and 
issues facing the world today. It is planned particularly for 
present and potential community leaders, as ministers, teachers, 
students, social workers, business men and members of women’s 
organizations. 

Dr. Vera Micheles Dean, editor of the research department 
of the Foreign Policy Association, and Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, 
professor of political economy in the Graduate School of Public 
Administration at Harvard University and president of the 
American Economies Association, are among the faculty leaders. 

The 1938 New England Institute is one of eleven similar in- 
stitutes to be held under the auspices of the American Friends 
Service Committee in co-operation with the Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational-Christian churches, in various 
parts of the country. Lectures and round tables will be sched- 
uled during the mornings of the Institute, while the afternoons 
will be left free for informal discussion, recreation and reading. 
Special lectures and panels are planned for the evenings. 

Prof. Henry J. Cadbury, Hollis Professor of Divinity, 
Harvard College, is chairman of the Institute committee. 
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Monsignor Sheen’s Catholic Hour Liberalism 
Albert W. Altenbern 


N the second of a series of addresses on the general 
subject “Justice and Charity,’ Mgr. Sheen, of 
the Catholic University in America, spoke on 

“TL iberalism’’—as he understands and defines it. This 
series of addresses, under the auspices of the National 
Council of Catholic Men, is heard Sunday afternoons 
on what is called ‘“The Catholic Hour.” The program, 
or “hour,” is put on the air by-a nation-wide radio 
hook-up and is heard, presumably, by thousands if 
not millions. That should make it permissible, if 
nothing else does, for this minister to say why he 
thinks, to put it as kindly as possible, Mgr. Sheen is 
mistaken. And, further, to protest mildly—very likely 
without effect—against his idea of liberalism being 
accepted as the only possible one, or as the true one, 
as of course he would prefer to have people think it is. 
While my understanding of liberalism is as far from 
what Mgr. Sheen represents it to be as it can be, I am 
not concerned, primarily, with making a personal at- 
tack upon him or his faith, although, as I go along, 
making a comparison, I shall mention both repeatedly. 
He begins by saying, and note how, at once, he 
excludes practically everything that might possibly 
put even a little different complexion on the matter: 


By liberalism we do not mean broad-mindedness or 
progress. Rather . . . . that system of thought which 
grew up in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
and which chose as its primary principle that which 
the word itself indicates: viz., liberty. By liberty, 
however, liberalism did not mean what that word meant 
traditionally, nor what it means to you and me. Lib- 
erty correctly understood is the right to choose between 
good things in order to develop the highest reaches of 
our personality. But for liberalism, liberty was not 
something moral, but rather something physical. It 
meant the right to do, to think, or to say whatever one 
pleases without any regard for society, tradition, ob- 
jective standards, or authority. This, as can be readily 
seen, is not liberty but license. If liberty meant the ab- 
sence of all constraint, as liberalism said it did, then the 
policeman who refuses to permit me to drive through a 
red light is interfering with my liberty, which, of course, 
is sheer nonsense. 


But is this liberalism—leaving aside for the mo- 
ment Mgr. Sheen’s very obvious effort to make those 
who heard him think it was? It all depends, of 
course, upon whose definition of liberalism you accept 
as the best and the most in accord with the facts. 
Observe that Mgr. Sheen speaks of liberalism in the 
past tense only; although the natural implication is 
that what he says it was—if that is true—it still is. 
But even if he gave an accurate picture of eighteenth 
and nineteenth century liberalism, the impression of 
present-day liberalism—which he is at pains never to 
‘mention definitely—is as warped as though I were to 
try to give a picture of modern Catholicism by speaking 
only about those periods in its history when it was 
at its lowest ebb, the period of the Inquisition, for 
instance. 

Dictionaries are supposed to give some kind of au- 
thoritative idea about what a thing, with a name 


there recorded, is. And in dictionaries you will find, 
among other and different definitions, one that, at 
least in part, says liberalism is what Mgr. Sheen de- 
scribes it as being. But he doesn’t tell you that at 
the end of that definition you will find, in italics, the 
word “archaic,’’ which means “old-fashioned, ancient, 
primitive, antiquated, obsolete.” 

What Mgr. Sheen describes, at least from the 
point of view of some of us, is not liberalism at all, but 
libertinism or licentiousness. And modern liberals, as 
I know them, are no more in favor of that than Mgr. 
Sheen is himself. 

It is no secret that the Roman Church has always 
been opposed to liberalism—to use no more descrip- 
tive terms—not because the obsolete definition of it 
is the only one or the correct one, although it, no 
doubt, is sincerely persuaded that is the case; but be- 
cause a liberal, again using the dictionary definition, 
is “not bound by authority, orthodox tenets of es- 
tablished forms in political or religious philosophy, 
(he is) independent in opinion, not conservative, hav- 
ing a tendency toward democratic... . as distin- 
guished from monarchical or aristocratic forms.” 
And any one who knows anything knows how pleasing 
and acceptable such an individual would be to that 
Church. 

In the Encyclopedia Britannica, which many of 
us regard as a reasonably reliable authority, even if 
what it says does not support Mgr. Sheen, we find 
this: 

Liberalism is a belief in the value of human person- 
ality, and a conviction that the source of all progress lies 
in the free exercise of individual energy; it produces an 
eagerness to emancipate all individuals or groups so 
that they may freely exercise their powers as far as this 
ean be done without injury to others; and it therefore 
involves a readiness to use the power of the State for 
the purpose of creating the conditions within which in- 
dividual energy can thrive, of preventing all abuses of 
power, of affording every citizen the means of acquir- 
ing mastery of his capacities and of establishing a real 
equality of opportunity forall... . 


Liberalism, in the religious sense, the newest 
dictionaries say, is “a movement in contemporary 
Protestantism emphasizing intellectual liberty and 
the social and ethical content of Christianity.” 

In a quarter of a century, during which I have 
made a feeble attempt, at least, to know what liberal- 
ism as a religion, as a philosophy of life, is, and what 
it stands for, I have not known a single liberal—al- 
though there are frauds and mountebanks who rep- 
resent themselves as liberals, just as there are people 
of that type who falsely represent themselves as 
Catholices—who has advocated anything that Mer. 
Sheen insists are the fundamentals of liberalism. 

He speaks repeatedly, as you will find if you read 
a printed copy of his address, of liberalism’s complete 
disregard of “the common good.” But if there is a 
group more concerned about this same “common 
good” anywhere in America than Mgr. Sheen’s de- 
spised liberals—and a group, too, that, in proportion 
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to its size and influence has done more to promote the 
“common good” (for the simple reason that nothing 
is more important or valuable),—where is it? The lit- 
erature produced during the brief period of our coun- 
try’s history—because it is brief compared with the 
history of the rest of the world—by those who are not 
ashamed to be known as liberals, as Mgr. Sheen is not 
ashamed to be known as a Catholic—will prove, 
chiefly, not how right I am but how wrong he is when 
he gives the impression (he nowhere speaks definitely 
or directly against contemporary liberalism) that 
liberalism is, today, what he says it was in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries abroad. 

I should have a good deal more sympathy with 
Mer. Sheen’s attack upon liberalism, as I am sure 
others would, too, if he had said flat-footedly what is 
actually the case, viz., that he is opposed to liberalism 
because the type of mind that makes liberalism pos- 
sible and keeps it functioning is not a very fruitful 
soil for the propagation of his faith. 

His far-afield efforts to make liberalism some- 
thing those of us who are liberals never heard of— 
until he took the air to link liberalism with com- 
munism and everything else undesirable—strike me 
as being, as he said in the policeman illustration he 
used in the quotation from his address, “sheer non- 
sense.” 

He says, for instance, that “the three principal 
tenets of liberalism were’—and note, again, the past 
tense, as well as the implication that goes with it: 

“1. The state must not interfere with business. 
2 No collective bargaining. 3. No interference with 
the absolute right of property.” 

Perhaps Mgr. Sheen said these “were’’ the 
principal tenets of liberalism because he had doubts 
about the possibility of finding a present-day liberal, 
not a disgrace to humanity and an insult to the faith 
he professed, who would advocate anything of the 
kind. 

If he had said these were the chief doctrines of 
ultra-conservatism in politics and social affairs—to 
leave religion out of it as much as possible for the 
moment—what he said might have made far better 
sense. But to say that these are the guiding prin- 
ciples of those whose conception of man, of his place 
in the world and universe, his rights and privileges, to 
say nothing about his duties and obligations and re- 
sponsibilities, is such that even God dare not take 
liberties with them, is on a par with my asserting that 
Mer. Sheen, as a good Catholic, believes in divorce, 
marriage for priests and in the falsity of the doctrine 
of Papal infallibility. 

But suppose what Mgr. Sheen said about eight- 
eenth and nineteenth century liberalism is true—al- 
though I think he was describing half-baked libertines 
if he was describing anything at all—what American 
liberal (because Mgr. Sheen goes on the air to warn all 
who can be reached in that way against the dangers of 
liberalism to those who live in America) ever presumed 
to speak for his three so-called “principal tenets’’? 
It would be just as easy to go out and find liberals 
who believ d in, and advocated, the “liquidation” 
of all who differ from them in any way. 

Mgr. Sheen is within his rights, of course, when he 
warns those in his own household of faith against what, 


if it made a real intellectual impact, would loosen the 
hold their religious faith is supposed to have upon 
many individuals. But does he not go somewhat 
beyond those boundaries when he says, by implica- 
tion, because he is careful not to say it in words, that 
liberalism today is the exponent of the things against 
which it is arrayed as definitely as Mgr. Sheen insists 
his Church is? 

Nothing, of course, will be done about this address 
with its misleading and mistaken assertions, because 
we are full of the “applesauce” about being too polite 
to say anything about what the leader of another faith 
says about us. We must show the “justice and 
charity” Mgr. Sheen admits he is speaking for, and 
about. But suppose the best and most capable lib- 
erals in America, religious liberals especially, took ex- 
ception to what Mgr. Sheen has said? Every one of 
them, I am sure, would demonstrate, citing chapter and 
verse, that the whole history of the liberal movement 
in this country (to stay at home) shows that Mgr. 
Sheen is much less a scholar, a historian, and a care- 
ful dealer with the facts than we have a right to expect 
him to be when, on a nation-wide radio program, he 
attempts to say what liberalism is. 

To those who know about liberalism in America— 
and again let me point out that Mgr. Sheen condemns 
it only by leaving the general impression that it is 
what he says eighteenth and nineteenth century lib- 
eralism was—it is not necessary to take up, in detail, 
his ‘three principal tenets of liberalism’ to show how 
far from a solid basis in modern fact they are. But I 
want to say again that during my active participation 
in liberal religion, during which time I have tried to 
know something about other expressions of the liberal 
way of thinking and doing, I have not known a single 
liberal, worthy of the name, who would “of his own 
free will and accord’”’ be found in the company of Mgr. 
Sheen’s so-called fundamentals of liberalism, to say 
nothing about being a worker for their advancement. 

Farther along in his address this authority (?) 
says his Church condemns liberalism because it thinks 
“a change from the present order necessarily means 
the destruction of liberty.’’ In this connection he 
makes another of those astonishing statements, in 
which he takes an exactly opposite view from what 
liberals, by actual experience, have found to be the 
case. He says that while liberalism is wrong, “we 
must not fall into the error of defending the present 
order as right in all respects, nor call every one a Red 
or a Communist because he is opposed to liberalism.”’ 
Such a statement seems to prove that there is some- 
thing new under the sun after all. The author of it 
must live in a world that differs very much, not to say 
violently, from the one in which most of us live, if those 
who “oppose liberalism’ are called Reds and Com- 
munists. 

Ever since these two words came into common 
use, liberals above all others have been called those 
names, and by those of Mgr. Sheen’s faith along with 
others. If you look over the list of dangerous persons 
preaching “subversive doctrines” compiled from time 
to time by various Red-hunters, you will find the name 
of practically every liberal of consequenec who was so 
misguided as to make a public statement that did not 
meet with super-patriotic approval. But you will not 
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find names of those who are listed as Reds and Com- 
munists because they have been opponents of lib- 
eralism, for the simple reason there isn’t any such 
animal. 

He says again that “liberalism destroys liberty by 
isolating the individual from social responsibilities.”’ 
If Mgr. Sheen could be persuaded to spend an hour 
with the new “Hymns of the Spirit” alone, the work 
of a joint committee of religious liberals who certainly 
ought to know at least something about what their 
faith is, I wonder if he would be so sure that liberalism 
“isolates the individual from social responsibilities.” 

No religious group in the country, not even mak- 
ing an exception of Mgr. Sheen’s own, has had more 
to say, day in and day out, year after year, especially 
during the last twenty-five years, about the individ- 
ual’s social responsibilities, than the liberals. 

Once more Mgr. Sheen says, implying that lib- 
eralism is the direct opposite: “Start with that basic 
principle, of the spiritual nature of man, and it follows 
that the State will find its reason for being in securing 
to its citizens that freedom which is necessary for the 
perfection of the human personality in its noblest 
reaches.” 

If he had put that down as one of the “principal 
tenets” of liberalism, instead of the things he did list as 
fundamentals, he would have been much nearer the 


truth and he would have come much closer to giving 
a correct picture of modern liberalism. And he could 
not, then, have said (implying that liberalism was the 
chief sponsor and supporter), ‘“The Church refuses ab- 
solutely to defend any social order which understands 
by liberty the right to do or think or say whatever 
you please without any regard for the common good.” 

Liberalism did one good thing! It did away with 
political inequalities by making all men equal before 
the law. To prevent any misguided liberal from 
thinking more highly of himself than he ought to 
think, he hastily added: “‘But it produced tremendous 
economic inequalities, the rich minority and the im- 
poverished majority. It condemned the inequalities 
of the monarchical past but it glorified the industrial 
future. Ina word, it begat Capitalism, for Capitalism, 
in a certain sense, is the heir of liberalism.”’ Liberal- 
ism has been accused of a good many things, but I 
wonder if this isn’t the first time it has been accused, 
by nation-wide radio, of fathering Capitalism, more 
particularly those elements of it that do not meet 
with Mer. Sheen’s approval. 

Aside from the special pleading Mgr. Sheen does 
for the doctrines of his own faith, there is not a single 
good thing in his whole address with which real lib- 
erals are not in accord, and for which they do not work 
as God gives them to see the right. 


Man Power in the Church* 


George H. Bedford 


ART of the great man power of the church is its 
ministers. They are and have been the leading 
lights of the world, for new truths, bettering 

conditions of peoples, for religious and social ser- 
vice. 

This is Laymen’s Day in our church, so. I shall 
speak about the laymen. Here are some Universalist 
laymen of prominence, of the past and present—Dr. 
Benjamin Rush (1745-1814), Thomas Mott Osborne 
(1859-1929), Horace Greeley (1811-1872), Owen D. 
Young (1874-), Irving Bacheller (1859-). And I 
want to mention a local man, W. G. Cady, who was a 
good churchman and a power for good in the com- 
munity. Then there is our Dr. Brown, another out- 
standing worker in church and all other organizations 
for the betterment of our city, and I know he gives 
credit to the teachings and training of the church for 
his ardent interest in these things. 

We have outstanding men in the Universalist 
Church right here and now in Massachusetts. We 
also have good men and true who are carrying on the 
best they can, but could do better if better organized, 
and, feeling this need, there is a Laymen’s Committee 
representing Massachusetts and Rhode Island which 
is meeting in Boston once a month and trying to find 
leaders for us. It is not as easy as it seems. It is not 

_generally understood throughout the state how much 
thought and time is given by the governing board 
(the Executive Committee of the Massachusetts Con- 
vention) which meets once a month at Boston, some 
sessions being for three and a half hours to four hours, 
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when finances, aid to churches, special services, and 
all kinds of plans and policies are discussed. 

We have a very efficient treasurer—A. Ingham 
Bicknell—who is also treasurer of the General Con- 
vention, and a fine thorough secretary in Dr. Leroy 
W. Coons. You will be interested to know that for 
some time, up to the last meeting, there has been 100 
percent attendance of the members, ten in number. 
Our State Superintendent is a busy man. Besides 
his office duties, which are many, including conferences 
with people from all over the state, he has field work, 
such as preaching in parishes without a minister, with 
usually meetings to follow with committees of those 
churches asking for advice on all kinds of problems, 
conducting funeral services of people he has known or 
former parishioners, Doolittle Home meetings, and 
many other things. The trustees of the Massachusetts 
Convention do not want praise, but they do want our 
people to know that they are on the job and working 
to strengthen our particular branch of the Christian 
Church. 

At the present time are being held six regional 
meetings in different parts of the state, and they have 
been well attended. Fred Perkins, a lawyer, and 
president of the Rhode Island State Convention, is 
the speaker at all these meetings. Some of-the Com- 
rades who attended the laymen’s banquet at Worcester 
two years ago will remember what a wonderful speech 
he made on that occasion. It is planned to hold a 
final gathering at Worcester, to take in the entire 
state, and have Owen D. Young for speaker. I think 
we shall come under the head of the Springfield meet- 
ing, and when the time comes you will hear about it. 
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These meetings I am talking about are not for men 
only, but are for everyone. 

The men who do the most for the community are 
church men. It is their training that makes it so. 
At church we are taught patriotism (the flag, love of 
country), to honor and worship God, and love and 
serve our fellowmen, to live a clean and honorable life, 
having ideals and sticking to them whatever happens, 
building a better world for ourselves and others. 

Modern religion has improved over the style of 
thought of some time ago. We have no better men, 
but we have, I think, a broader vision, with our ideals 
kept alive and enlarged by the teachings of the church 
through what has been given us by Christ. It is 
pointing more and more the way, not only to worship 
of God but service to man. Not so much the heaven 
of hereafter as making this world a better place to live 
in for everybody, and it is on that basis that we ask all 
men to become church-goers and workers. 

The church is fundamentally behind all good 


works—the hospital and care of the sick, Salvation 
Army, Y. M. C. A., Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, mis- 
sions both home and foreign, and many other good 
enterprises. It tries through the teaching of Christ 
to prepare men and women for this work, if not in a 
large way as a life work, in a smaller way as helpers 
towards the goal of a better world. The Federated 
Church Men’s Clubs organization I believe is a step 
in the right way, and a need in our community. It not 
only brings good speakers here, and brings the men of 
all Protestant churches together for planning and 
work, but in a quiet way has helped work out some of 
the problems of our city. 

Every church has its group of earnest men who 
are working, without praise or pay, for a better world 
and the continuance of Christian worship. 

We ask for more workers, for in numbers there is 
strength. 

Come to church, men, and help on the program of 
a better North Adams, with worthier citizenship. 


Why Believe in God? 


Harry Levi 


Rabbi Harry Levi of Temple Israel, Boston, re- 
cently delivered a series of four notable addresses 
over a network of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany in the series ‘‘Message of Israel.’”” Both Rabbi 
Levi and Rabbi Jonah Wise of New York in behalf 
of the United Jewish Laymen’s Committee, 35 East 62d 
Street, New York, have given consent for this publica- 
tion. 

The Editor. 


AM grateful for the privilege of sharing in these 
i Saturday evening services with you. Like all 
who have gone before, I am puzzled not by the 
dearth but by the wealth of material at hand. There 
is so much I should like to say to you, and there is so 
little time in which to say it. Out of the confusion and 
doubt I have determined to consider just four ques- 
tions with you. They are vital questions, questions 
in which men have been interested all through the 
ages, in which they are still interested, else they 
would not continue to ask them, ask them indeed with 
an insistence, a reverence and courage they have not 
known before. 

There have been times when ecclesiastical authori- 
ties have frowned upon the questioning attitude, when 
they counted inquiry as doubt, and doubt as atheism, 
as betrayal, when they interpreted faith as blind 
acceptance. 

That, I think, was always a historical blunder. 
People do not want to doubt, they want to believe. 
They do not want to lose their faith, they want to 
hold fast to it and strengthen it. At heart they are 
profoundly religious, but they are afraid, afraid they 
will lose the faith that has meant so much to them. 
When all was well with them, they took their faith 
for granted. ‘The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want.”” But when ease and comfort gave way to 
stress and strain, to sorrow and need, credulity yielded 
to doubt. Men began to ask why. Job asked it long 
ago, yet his story was admitted to the Canon, while, 
when the tale draws to a close, God is pictured as 


commending His servant Job and condemning Job’s 
conventional friends. 

Men have always wanted to know why. They 
still want to know why, and since the world has run 
wild and has jeopardized the destiny of all, they take 
their courage in their hands, beard the official church 
lion in his very den, and, even there, ask why. And 
if we who believe in religion and the Church are wise, 
we shall welcome these questioners reverently and 
sympathetically, try to resolve their religious doubt 
and to ease their spiritual hurt. Otherwise the 
Church is doomed. 

Of the religious questions which are disturbing 
our people and which they want answered, or at least 
seriously considered, I have selected these four: 
(1) Why Believe in God? (2) Why Pray? (3) Why Do 
We Suffer? (4) After Death—What? 

And so to my first question. ‘‘Why Believe in 
God?” Because the belief is so old. Age, of course, 
is no proof of truth. Many ideas, once current, have 
long since been abandoned. But beliefs that have held 
the affection and the loyalty of practically all groups 
of men, through the ages, are apt to be true. Nosuch 
time-tested creeds can be mere folly and falsehood. 
‘‘What the world in general believes to be true,” said 
an old teacher, ‘‘is likely to be true.”” Not necessarily, 
but probably. We are not the first intelligent people 
the world has known. ‘‘Wisdom shall not die with 
us.” There have been wise men, brilliant minds, 
philosophers, and scientists, all of whom have believed 
in God. The vast majority of the people of our day 
share the belief. Can all these uncounted hosts be 
mistaken? Has man, all through the ages, been hold- 
ing fast to a mere delusion? Of course we cannot see 
God face to face. Moses asks that privilege and is 
denied it. ‘Show me I pray thee thy glory,” he cries. 
“I will make all my goodness to pass before me,” is 
the reply. ‘Stand upon the rock. And it shall come 
to pass while my glory passeth by, that I will put thee 
in a cleft in the rock and will cover thee with my hands 
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until I have passed by. And thou shalt see my back; 
but my face shall not be seen.’’ Thoreau, at Lake 
Walden, once remarked that he could tell the kind of 
bird or animal that called upon him in his absence, 
by the track it left in the sand. “I but think thy 
thoughts after Thee,” an old philosopher once con- 
fessed; but even after-thoughts may be divine. “Surely 
God is in this place and I did not know it.” 

Why believe in God? Because we cannot other- 
wise interpret or understand the universe. First, 
there is the beauty of nature. When Joyce Kilmer 
sang, 

“Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree,”’ 


he agreed with John Fiske, who made evolution so 
popular, that only God can explain nature. We call 
him a great artist who can so picture natural scenes 
on canvas that they look real. What shall we say of 
the Power who drew the scenes which the artist 
merely attempts to reproduce? If the man who 
copies beauty is great, what of the God who made the 
original? 

There is the serviceableness of nature. Man has 
a thousand needs which the universe meets ade- 
quately. We need food, drink, shelter, warmth, and 
nature provides them all. “Ask, and it shall be 
granted thee.” Accident? 

Or take the order of the universe. Sun, moon, 
and stars come and go with precision and regularity. 
So do the seasons. ‘While the earth remaineth, seed 
time and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, 
and day and night, shall not cease.’’ The leaves of the 
tree fall to be crushed into dust, which nourishes the 
tree against the hour of its rebirth. But order neces- 
sarily presupposes an order-maker. It cannot be the 
child of chance. 

A steam engine is a remarkable contrivance, with 
its two thousand parts working beautifully together to 
achieve specific ends. Yet all the engine can do is 
push and pull. Even small man can do better than 
that. He can even make the engine. Think of the 
vast distance that stretches between a piece of ma- 
chinery and a human being. But if the inventor of the 
engine is a genius, what of the Power who makes the 
genius? At the hygiene exposition in Dresden a few 
years ago, there was exhibited a glass man which 
excited the wonder and admiration of all who saw it. 
A figure which functioned to the last detail, in mirac- 
ulous fashion. A marvel of human skill and ingenuity. 
Great the man who contrived it. But what of the 
Power who made the contriver? What of the Power 
who made the universe with its millions of parts so 
co-operating that we can foretell to the minute when 
Halley’s comet will again come into view? 

Why believe in God? Because we cannot other- 
wise understand. Life, consciousness, intelligence, 
conscience, the miracle of memory, history with its 
moral triumphs, and civilization with its irresistible 
onward march. How came all this to be? How can 
it be, if there be no God? 

Why believe in God? Because intuition assures 
us of His reality and presence, physical evidence or 
not. “I know that my redeemer liveth,” affirmed 
Job. Nor would his conviction be denied. 
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“T never saw a moor 
I never saw the sea; 
Yet I know how the heather looks, 
And what a wave must be. 


“T never spoke with God, 
Nor visited in heaven, 
Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given.” 


“If you have intuitions at all,” said the philos- 
opher William James, “they come from a deeper level 
of your nature than the loquacious level which ra- 
tionalism inhabits. Your whole subconscious life, 
your impulses, your faiths, your needs, your divina- 
tions, have prepared the premises of which your con- 
sciousness now feels the weight of the result, and some- 
thing in you absolutely knows that the result must 
be truer than any logic-chopping rationalistic talk, 
however clever, that may contradict it.” Samuel 
sees nothing but darkness, but hears the voice of God, 
and Moses removes his sandals when he finds God and 
hears His voice in an humble burning bush. 

So all through the ages men have found God. 
Sometimes the discovery waited upon patient study 
and reverence, as legend pictures Abraham’s vision of 
the eternal. “I knew the ways of the Heaven,” 
confesses an ancient rabbi, “as I knew the streets of 
Nehardea.”’ Sometimes the discovery came unex- 
pectedly by way of startling personal experience, as 
Ahab came upon Elijah. Sometimes it came with age 
as advancing years developed the sensitive sixth sense, 
as life records telepathic contacts. So it came to the 
little child who felt the mystic touch: 


“People say to me, a penny for your thought; 
And I can’t remember thinking and I think I ought. 
I wasn’t sleeping either, I know that, because 
I saw things out of both my eyes. I wonder where I was.” 


And Mary Austin found God in a striking ex- 
perience which she described so vividly. “I must 
have been between seven and eight, when this ex- 
perience happened to me. It was a summer morning 
and the child I was had walked down through the 
orchard alone and come out on the brow of a sloping 
hill where there was grass and the wind blowing and 
one tall tree reaching into infinite immensities of 
blueness. Quite suddenly, after a moment of quiet- 
ness there, earth and sky and tree and wind-blown 
grass and the child in the midst of them came alive 
together with a pulsing light of consciousness. There 
was a wild foxglove at the child’s feet and the bee 
dozing about. And to this day I can recall the swift 
inclusive awareness of each for the whole—I in them, 
and they in me, and all of us enclosed in a warm, lu- 
cent bubble of livingness. I remember the child look- 
ing everywhere for the source of this happy wonder, 
and at last she questioned—‘God’—because it was 
the only awesome word she knew. Deep inside like 
the murmurous swinging of a bell she heard the 
answer ‘God, God—’ How long this ineffable mo- 
ment lasted I never knew. It broke like a bubble at 
the sudden singing of a bird, and the wind blew and 
the world was the same as ever, only never quite the 
same.” 

Sometimes God has been found by way of great 
historic miracles. So the Jew found God not merely 
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in the Exodus but in his own external survival and 
escape, when all seemed lost and hopeless. So Helen 
Keller found God in the sympathetic fingers of Miss 
Sullivan. 

There is a current tale in the East, of a father who 
wishes to teach his son a sense of wonder at the mys- 
tery of life. He bids the boy bring him a fruit of the 
huge banyan or fig tree. “Break it,’’ says the father. 
‘“‘What do you see?” “Some small seeds,’ replies’ the 
boy. “Break one of the seeds,” says the father. 
“What do you see now?” “Nothing,” comes the re- 
ply. ‘My son,” continues the father, “where you see 
nothing there dwells a mighty banyan tree.” And 
he might have added, “and God.” 

Why believe in God? Age, always conservative 
and conventional, is asking. So is youth. And they 
ask with a frequency and an insistence disturbingly 
unusual. What about China, Japan, Spain, Germany, 
Ethiopia? Where is God? How can we believe in 
Him? Why believe in Him? 

There is so much we do not know. Maybe it is 
as well. To know all, we should have to be God our- 
selves. Besides, it is the unknown that intrigues us 
and leads us on. Mystery, not history, holds our 
interest. But while the concealed belongs to God 
the revealed belongs to us. There is so much that 


makes us doubt—but there is so much more that. 
holds us firm and steadies our faith. Spite of{trial 
and trouble, ‘“The Lord is still my shepherd, I shall 
not want’’—I shall not deny—shall not waver in my 
faith. In darkness and light—shall not the judge of 
all the earth do right? 


Why sayest thou O Jacob, 

And speakest O Israel, 

My way is hid from the Lord 

And my right is passed over from my God. 
Hast thou not known? 

Hast thou not heard? 

That the everlasting God, the Lord, 

The Creator of the ends of the earth,. 
Fainteth not, neither is weary? 

His discernment is past searching out. 


He giveth power to the faint 

And to whom that hath no might 

He increaseth strength. 

Even the youths shall faint and be weary 
And the young men shall utterly fall; 
But they that wait for the Lord 

Shall renew their strength. 

They shall mount with wings as eagles, 
They shall run, and not be weary; 

They shall walk, and not faint. 


Dr. Tomlinson’s Tour 


An Italian Interlude 


return home for Christmas, we discovered 

that the first boat we could take was the 
Conte Verde, an Italian liner. This would get us 
as far as Brindisi, and then at Naples, without much 
delay, we would catch the Roma for New York. On 
our way to Italy we learned that the Roma had been 
taken off for repairs and we were to go on the Conte di 
Savoia, sailing a week later. 

At first we felt a little annoyed at the delay, 
but soon thought of it as an opportunity. We re- 
membered with pleasure our eight days in Great 
Britain, between boats, at the beginning of our trip, 
and decided an Italian Interlude at its close might 
prove equally enjoyable. 

The more we thought of it the more pleased we 
were, and now that we have experienced it, we are 
very glad that it turned out as it did. Italy is one of 
the most appealing countries in Europe for tourists, 
some would say the most appealing. By former ex- 
perience on other visits we knew this, so our problem 
was what to do with our nine days. If we had had a 
month it would have been much simpler. 

We decided that Florence, Venice and Milan 
were out of the question, we could not spend all of 
our time on trains. To divide the days between 
Naples and Rome seemed the best use of our holiday, 
and this we did, much to our satisfaction. 

Those of you who have visited these cities, or will, 
will be interested to know what we did with our time. 

To begin with, the ride by rail from Brindisi, old 
Brundisium of Roman times, proved very pleasant. 
The Appian Way, of which St. Paul speaks, greets 
one at Brindisi, on first landing on Italian soil, and 


Woe in hot and humid India, we decided to 


here Roman conquerors, after their victories in the 
East, began their triumphal march to the Eternal 
City. Ruined monuments marking the Way are still 
to be seen. The country is very fertile and well cul- 
tivated, and numerous and prosperous cities and 
towns are passed. At one of them an attractive 
young woman came into our compartment, affording 
members of our party an opportunity to practice their 
Italian on her. 

In this way a pleasant acquaintance was struck 
up, and before we reached Naples the interesting fact, 
was brought out that within about ten days she was 
to be a bride. “All the world loves a lover,” and she 
did her part to brighten the first hours of our Italian 
interlude. 

Naples has many tourists and many good hotels. 
We counted ourselves fortunate to select one that 
was not only steam-heated—something of a rarity in 
Continental hotels and British inns—but one that 
faced the beautiful Bay of Naples, encircled by Mount 
Vesuvius, Sorrento and the Island of Capri. Our room 
had a bay-window with a southern exposure, and to 
sit in it and gaze off on the incomparable scene was a 
great delight. One could understand the time-honored 
saying — “See Naples and die.’ One day was 
given to climbing Mount Vesuvius and looking down 
into its crater. Another to visiting the buried cities 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum, destroyed under tons 
of ashes, mud and stones in 79 A. D., and only within 
comparatively recent times rediscovered and given 
again to the light of day. 

Each year witnesses fresh excavations and res- 
toration, so far as possible, to the busy city, on one 
hand, and the fashionable seaside suburb on the 
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other, of nearly twenty centuries ago. Not only is 
there much of interest to be seen along the old paved 
streets of Pompeii and Herculaneum, but in the Mu- 
seum at Naples a whole wing is given up to the finds 
which the pick-axe and the shovel have disclosed. 
Here are beautiful pieces of statuary, mosaics, wall 
paintings, jewelry, household furniture, and many 
utensils from stores and shops. 

To see blackened loaves of bread from a bakery, 
or parched grain from a seed store, or toys from a 
child’s nursery, gives an intimacy to life of the first 
century A. D. as nothing else could, and, added to that, 
the sight of an ash-encrusted mother and her babe in 
the chamber of a home in Pompeii, or a father and his 
family overtaken by the storm of hot gases and ashes 
in their door-yard while seeking to escape, touch a 
chord of human pathos as almost nothing else can. 

Though it was early winter at home, it was Indian 
summer in Naples, with people eating at outdoor 
cafes. Just the weather, we thought, to make the 
Amalfi drive, so one of the golden days we gave to this 
famous ninety miles scenic delight. Starting in the 
middle of the forenoon with a clear sky, and skirting 
the blue Mediterranean, we went out under the 
shadow of Vesuvius with its white plume of smoke and 
steam to Salerno, and then wound along the mountain 
side by the sea with its superb views to Sorrento, 
where lunch and shopping detained us for a couple of 
hours and gave us the best of the short afternoon to 
follow the shore of the Bay of Naples back to the city. 

Suffice it to say our opinion that there is no other 
drive to compare with this was confirmed, and we have 
admired the Corniche, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the Carmel, besides some justly famed drives in the 
Alps, the Pyrenees and Japan. 

Rome is only three hours away from Naples by 
a quick train, and four of our days were spent there. 
There is significance in calling it “the Eternal City,” 
for it has splendid memorials of days before the Chris- 
tian era, of the Middle Ages, and the signs of its present 
vigorous life are on every hand. 
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Probably one could spend a year in Rome and 
find more of interest to see than in any other city on 
the globe. One day we gave to St. Peter’s and the 
Vatican Museum, which doubtless contains the finest 
statuary in the world, as well as some of the finest 
paintings, notably Raphael’s Transfiguration and 
Michelangelo’s work in the Sistine Chapel. We were 
pleased to note that the vast Vatican Museum has 
been made more accessible to visitors, that the ar- 
rangement of its exhibits has been improved, and that 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel is artificially lighted, 
all bespeaking the interest in art of that cultivated 
gentleman and honored administrator, the present 
Pope. 

We gratified our love of art, too, by visits to the 
Borghese and Farnesina Palaces with their notable 
collections. 

Another sunny day offering a fine opportunity 
for views we gave to a drive about Rome. We visited 
most of her seven hills, from which under different 
angles we saw the yellow Tiber, the Alban Hills, the 
Coliseum, the Forum, Hadrian’s Tomb, St. Peter’s, 
and other land-marks. To know something of all 
who have lived and wrought in Rome is a liberal edu- 
cation. The last impression of Rome and of Italy of 
which I will speak is that which Mussolini is making. 

Here is a case where the man and the occasion 
seem to have met. The world may call him a dic- 
tator, but Italians, almost without exception, think 
he is the greatest ever. 

His influence is unlimited, and to him chiefly 
is due the fact that Italy has been raised from a third- 
rate power to a first. We visited the Forum which 
he has built, we witnessed boys and young men who 
are being trained there for civic and military service, 
on every side we saw signs of his able and forceful 
hand. He is the world’s greatest foe of democracy, 
for which America stands. Before we spend all our 
time criticizing, perhaps reviling, him, let us see that 
we are doing as much with our system of democracy 
as he is with his of autocracy. 


How to Afford a Vacation 


A. Ritchie Low 


TS a small world. Vacationing recently up in 
Nova Scotia I ran into Jim Farrway. Jim is a 
preacher down in New Hampshire, and to say 

that I was surprised is to put it mildly. “Well, well,” 
I said, as we shook hands, “ond how does it happen 
that you’re away up here?” It costs money to go 
places and I happened to know that while Jim Farr- 
way had a fairly large family he had, on the other hand, 
a pretty small salary, and you must admit that when 
it comes to taking to the open road that’s a kind of 
bad combination. 

After asking about this one and that one and how 
so-and-so was getting along, Jim told me his story, 
and because I think you too will be interested in it, 
Iam passing it along. Here ttlee 

He and his family needed a rest, a change of 
scenery, they needed, especially Jim and his wife, to 
get away from the telephone, the parish cares that 
infest the day, meetings, sermon preparation and all 


that go with them. But that is easier said than done, 
and he knew it. Still, he had an idea that while he 
couldn’t do everything that didn’t mean that he 
couldn’t do something, and it so happened that while 
he was pondering these things in his heart a letter 
came from an old friend with whom he roomed during 
his seminary days. 

Originally a Canadian, he had gone back across the 
line and was settled in a small town near Halifax. 
Among other news items he stated in the letter that 
he would be unable to take a vacation away from 
home this year. He wanted to and all that, but money 
had been “tight”? and with the coming of a new baby 
some months previous he had made up his mind to 
“stay put.” 

Jim sympathized with his friend, for was not he 
in exactly the same boat? He put the letter down 
and went about his business. The next day, on re- 
reading it he got a happy inspiration. Why not drop 
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a line to his old friend down-by-the-sea and suggest 
an exchange for the month of August? Each would 
preach in the other’s pulpit and occupy the other’s 
parsonage. No money would be involved, each family 
would keep house and take care of its own expenses. 
‘“‘And that,”’ said he to me the day I met him in Nova 
Scotia, ‘is how I happen to be here.” 

Jim had a fine coat of tan and was enjoying him- 
self immensely. The parsonage was a pretty good 
house with many modern conveniences, and the people 
were kind to him and his family. Jn the vernacular, 
they were all having “‘a swell time.” Had they stayed 
at home, he pointed out, they would have had their 
ordinary expenses to take care of, so that actually the 
only added expense was the gas and oil to make the 
journey. Next year Jim wants to make some similar 
arrangement, only he thinks that he’d like to do it with 
some pastor out in the Middle West. He’s never been 
out that way and would like to see the country. 

Now if this idea of exchanging homes for vacation 
purposes is good for ministers, why shouldn’t it be 
extended to include lay folk? Some of you haven’t 
had a real holiday in years. You have thought you 
couldn’t afford it. Yet you not only deserve a change, 
you need it; you need to get out from under the bur- 
den, you need the stimulation of making new friends, 
the joy of seeing new landscapes; some of you need to 
get out of the house and into the great, wide open 
spaces. With an exchange of homes for a week, two 
weeks, or whatever definite time is decided upon, a 
vacation either in the city or country would seem 
possible for thousands who are now denied one. 

This plan not only could be worked out for vaca- 
tion purposes but, in addition, in times of emergency, 
could be a very present help in time of trouble. Here 
is an illustration. A mother up in northern Vermont 
has a ten-year-old girl in the Deaconess Hospital for 
special treatment. Naturally she would like to be 
near her, board in the city so that she could run in and 
see her. As things are the very idea of such a plan is 
passed up; she couldn’t afford it. 

Now if only this mother could be given lodgings 
for the period of her daughter’s hospitalization in 
Boston in return for a similar period up in the Green 
Mountains during the summer months, the trip 
would be made possible. Surely if her plight were 
known there are those who would like to make just 
such an exchange arrangement. As it is now there are 
no means whereby the two can get together. 

The temporary swapping of homes for vacation 
purposes would enable city people to visit the country 
and rural folk to visit the city. On the other hand, 
it may not always be necessary that the use of homes 
be arranged for, there is no good reason why an ex- 
change either between individuals or couples could 
not be carried out. 

In the fall months a couple in Providence, for 
instance, could entertain two Vermonters, a man and 
his wife. The following winter the Green Mountain 
home would wide open its doors for the neighbors 
from ‘Little Rhody,” and what a whale of a time the 
husband, ski-enthusiast that he is, would have navi- 
gating the rugged slopes of Mount Mansfield! He 
certainly would have heaps to talk about when he got 
back to the boys at the office. 


But how are these groups, these families, to be 
brought together? If a family in New Hampshire 
would be willing to exchange the use of homes with 
some couple in Connecticut how are they going to find 
out about it? There must be a go-between. As a. 
medium of contact I nominate The Christian Leader. 
I advocate that a section of a page be set apart to: 
begin with, each applicant to pay a nominal sum. 
Small advertisements giving a few details would be 
all that would be necessary. For example: 


Family of three, living in Maine, would like to ex- 
change use of home during first two weeks in Novem- 
ber with family near Hartford. Six rooms, modern 
conveniences. Whathave you? References exchanged. 
Box 42, Christian Leader. 


A mother of an ailing city lad whom the doctor 
has ordered to the country might want to insert an ad. 
something like this: 


Would like to get son, aged fifteen, out of city 
during his convalescence period. Prefer White or 
'Green Mountains. Period suggested six weeks. In 
exchange would entertain member of your family next 
summer. Boy in fair physical condition, but needs 
rest. Box 45, Christian Leader. 


But some of you are already asking: how are 
people going to be sure that it would be safe to have 
strangers come in and use their home? Would there 
not be some risk involved here? Undoubtedly there 
would be. Nevertheless, this possibility, while I 
have thought of it, does not frighten me. According 
to my notion the fact that a family reads this paper 
identifies it. I am personally quite prepared to take 
a chance with the kind of people who read The Chris- 
tian Leader. I would not have you think of them 
more highly than you ought to think, but just the 
same they are representative of a host of fine, every- 
day church members who would make such an ex- 
change possible. 

There are details that would have to be worked 
out that obviously cannot be taken up in this article, 
but these could be taken care of by the parties in- 
volved. It would seem to me that some sort of work- 
ing arrangement such as I have endeavored to outline 
ought to put the possibility of a vacation within reach 
of thousands who are now denied one. 

P. S. A letter from Jim Farrway has just 
reached me. Got home last Friday and found every 
thing shipshape. The children had broken two small 
plates, but money had been left to replace them. 
Both house and contents had been well taken care of, 
he said. Cat had been fed and garden well watered! 


* * 


HAS RELIGION BEEN OVERSOLD? 


There is a certain extravagance in religious propaganda as 
offensive to some of us as a sales talk on a second-hand car. It 
will be a great day for the Church when religious people accept 
the principle that God doesn’t wash the dinner dishes. I have 
another batch of unhealthy introspective religious literature in- 
viting me during Lent to keep my finger on my spiritual pulse— 
a good way to develop a fever and have hallucinations. This 
literature wants me to report on my experience of greatest joy. 
Having given it deep thought it seems to me it came yesterday 
morning when I awakened at five o’clock and was able to turn 
over and go back to sleep. Amen.—Fort Collins, Col., Bulletin. 
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Milton’s Ignorance of Genesis 
Edward Day 


RESUMABLY in no direction has finer and more 
scholarly work been done by our great leaders 
in thought than has been done by our higher 

critics of the Old Testament. They have given us 
what may now be accepted as a practically definitive 
analysis of the Hexateuch, the first six books of our 
Bible, they have fairly settled most of the perplexing 
problems which we have had to face in our study of 
Judges and the Books of Samuel, and have gone so far 
as to throw a flood of light upon the Books of the 
Kings, the Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah. 

This great work was begun nearly two centuries 
ago, a century after Milton’s time, when a brilliant 
French physician, Jean Astruc, announced that he had 
found different narratives of the same incidents in cer- 
tain parts of Genesis. Then came a century later the 
critical work of certain German scholars, among whom 
as chief was Julius Wellhausen, and all of whom lived 
in a happier day than ours. 

Of all this Milton, when he wrote “Paradise Lost,” 
could have had no prophetic prevision, for even our 
greatest poets are largely shut up to what the past 
leaves in their way. Few pose as seers and those 
who do usually reveal their limitations. Milton was 
a Greek scholar, but he seems to have had no fore- 
knowledge of modern attempts to solve the Homeric 
problems with which our university men sanely 
wrestle. As little did he anticipate the somewhat 
similar problems the so-called “Books of Moses’ 
have kept in the forum for debate. Consequently, 
it is not strange that he confounded as one the two 
narratives of creation at the beginning of Genesis; 
though we now know to a certainty that in their 
composition they were separated by many centuries 
and in consequence they differ widely in their literary 
character and in their conception of the Divine Being. 

Milton has been severely criticized for the un- 
reality and narrowness of his Calvinistic thought, 
and for the projection of Satan back thousands of years 
as the archprotagonist of the Almighty whom he 
sought to defeat and unseat in an absurdly-conceived 
war in heaven. Having escaped after he was defeated 
and imprisoned in hell, he was made to enter Eden 
and in the person of a serpent to seduce the woman 
and through her the man, thus defeating God’s pur- 
poses. Satan was not known to the Hebrews until 
the exilic time, when they became acquainted with 
Persian thought. 

No one has criticized ‘Paradise Lost’’ more 
severely than Dr. A. J. Peabody of Harvard, who 
wrote of it a half century ago. He frankly admitted 
that, “in sweep and meridian height of imagination, in 
awful grandeur, in oases of majestic sweetness and 
beauty, in full command of the entire gamut of epic 
song, the ‘Paradise Lost’ is as transcendent in poetic 
power as it is unique in its theme, and in all coming 
time it will be read, as we read it now, only with 
healthful amazement and harmless delight.” He then 
went on to say: “But who can estimate its baleful in- 
fluence in the past? It has furnished the popular mind 
with its appalling and terrific demonology. It has 


kept alive superstitions that have thrown a veil over 
the face of heaven. It has made the belief of large 
portions of the English-speaking world not pure 
theism, but a dualism, with two antagonistic gods 
striving for mastery, with the scales of victory almost. 
equally balanced.” With this renowned old Harvard 
teacher of moral philosophy we must be in agreement. 

But there is another direction in which “Paradise 
Lost” is today open to criticism. The critical scholars. 
have something to say of the poet’s ignorance of Gene-. 
sis. Here they may excuse his ignorance, it is true, be- 
cause he could not have had the data we now possess;: 
yet at the same time they are bound to call attention: 
to serious blemishes in the poem that grew out of his. 
ignorance. 

Milton failed to see that there is a very old crea~ 
tive narrative in Genesis 2 : 4b-3 : 24 that is largely 
mythical, no part of which is to be taken literally. 
Its god is anthropomorphized. He does some 
things tentatively and others indifferently. Had wea 
narrative of his creation of the earth and heaven, in- 
stead of a mere allusion, we probably would find it to 
be as absurd as the narrative of his making of the man 
and the woman. 

This god somehow makes the earth and heaven, 
and finding that the earth is sunbaked and needs mois~ 
ture he does not cause it to be rained upon but waits, 
for it to be softened by a gentle mist or to be fitted for 
plant life by the oozing up of water from underground 
reservoirs. He then sees that he needs a man, for in 
the arid east the tilling of the ground is as necessary to. 
productivity as water. Hence as he needs a man he 
curiously molds one out of the loose dry earth, and 
having thus molded him puffs into his nostrils his own 
vital breath and makes him a living creature. He 
sees that he needs a garden, an inclosed area with 
trees bearing fruit. He laboriously plants the garden 
himself and puts the man he has made therein to care 
for it. Discovering as time passes that his man is 
lonely and really needs a companion suited to him, 
he molds beasts for him and leads them proudly to 
him that he may get acquainted with them and 
perchance find among them one that may prove a 
companion. Then, chagrined to find that none of 
these meets man’s needs, he tries again, availing him- 
self of the wisdom that comes through experience. 
He puts his man into a deep sleep, then hacks out of 
his side a piece of flesh with bone adhering thereto 
and builds up out of it a comely woman, and brings. 
her to his man. 

For a considerable time all moves on happily. The 
pair guard and care for the garden; they enjoy the 
choice fruit upon which they must live. They are 
content to leave untouched the forbidden fruit of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil. They see that 
their master who lives with them in the garden has 
what he needs. He has his daily siesta in the heat of 
midday and his pleasant walks in the cool of the 
evening breezes. He is not wholly uncompanionable, 
for now and then he addresses them. Dr. H. P. 
Smith has remarked, “All thisiis very delightful and 
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very primitive.’ Parts of the narrative impressed 
Milton to such an extent that he made considerable use 
of its idyllic portions. 

It was upon the late priestly narrative which 
Milton supposed to be primitive and absolutely au- 
thentic that he depended for his thought of creation. 
‘This assured him that in the beginning of all things 
the Almighty God created the heavens and the earth, 
not out of nothing but out of a primitive and awful 
chaos over which the Spirit like a vast bird was 
brooding. This he did by divine fiat; he had but to 
speak and the thing desired was. Milton noted the 
fact that the narrative reveals a progressive order in 
his creative work as this Supreme Being spoke. There 
was a number of days and each day had its distinctive 
work. He followed carefully this order from day to 
day to the sixth. Here nothing is said of a divine 
fiat; God created man, male and female, gave him 
dominion over all creatures, but at the same time put 
him on a vegetable diet. 

Milton was not content to leave the priestly nar- 
rative of creation as he found it. Hence he went back 


Enjoying 


F. Mitchell 


NITARIANS may or may not agree that the 
chief business of religion is the redemption of 
the damned, but it is evident that legions of 

religionists are giving more and more attention to re- 
demption technique. Some gather in uniforms at 
street corners, some meet in evening clothes at fash- 
ionable hostelries, and some crowd tents. A great 
many bewildered people are turning to an emotion- 
alized religion dressed in contemporary clothing. 
Instead of being disappointed they are finding what 
they have been seeking, and twentieth-century show- 
manship is making all forms of revivalism increasingly 
popular. 

Religious liberalists can either scorn such retro- 
gression or take a hint. Their scorn is not going to 
deter people from enjoying their religion whether 
understood or not. It is this appetite for enjoyment 
that deserves some attention from those interested in 
propagating liberal religion in the best sense. People 
are discovering that they can go to some religious 
meetings and enjoy themselves. True, they may 
enjoy a good cry or a fit of hysteria. But the sig- 
nificant thing is that at such meetings something 
happens! 


As Unitarians, we may deplore what does happen 
in the heat of redeeming the damned, but we should 
not be blind to the evidence all about us which indi- 
cates a real hunger for what religion offers. There are 
many people who are not attracted to religious rabble- 
rousing but are earnestly searching for a communion 
in which something happens. There are many people 
who want to enjoy their religion. 

Some of us have long assumed that the true lib- 
eral can and does enjoy his religion. If one examines 
that assumption closely, it becomes apparent that 
only individual enjoyment is approached. ‘There is 


to the more primitive account that he found in the 
Eden Idyl and added what he found in that: 


He form’d thee, Adam, thee O man 
Dust of the ground, and in thy nostrils breathed 
The breath of life. 


And in place of the little he found in the late nar- 
rative, the mere mention ‘female’ as created with 
“‘male,’”’ he took from the early narrative the story of 
the god’s shaping of the woman from a rib of the 
man. 

The bare outline of the transgression of the 
woman and the man, found in the Eden Idyl, he of- 
fensively expanded so that one may see what a factor 
Satan was in the tragedy. To the consequences of the 
transgression of man he devoted all of ‘Paradise 
Lost” that follows Book IX, though the Genesis nar- 
rative had but little save the causes to record. Thus it 
appears that the primitive creative narrative, and the 
Eden Idyl appended thereto, was the main depend- 
ence of Milton; for around it as a nucleus he built his 
magnificent and terrifically-misleading poem. 


Religion 
Tileston 


no great welling up of corporate enjoyment. The 
tent meeting permits the loosing of one’s inhibitions 
to the point of lunacy. The worship service of many 
liberals allows inhibitions to slacken long enough to 
sing a thoughtful hymn or read a profound responsive 
selection. The tent meeting presents a showman 
feverishly producing results before his eyes—results 
in which crowds join and relish. When the liberal has 
done his part in corporate worship, he too often sits 
back and defies the clergyman to do something about 
something without insulting anyone’s intelligence or 
hurting anyone’s feelings. The energetic tent meet- 
ing leader employs his art to crystallize an emotional 
experience, while you watch and listen. The liberal 
preacher proceeds with decorum and dignity, sure of 
his facts and anxious to give his people something to 
think about—afterwards. When we insist that the 
magic of the revivalist is short-lived, can we point 
to the reasonableness of the liberal preacher and assert 
that it lasts longer? 

Some of us have long assumed that the true 
liberal can and does practice his religious convictions. 
Here, too, we find that the individual emphasis is far 
greater than the corporate. As individuals we are a 
little proud of our faith. As individuals we like to 
think we practice a high standard of ethics. But too 
often we insist that here our religious obligations 
end. We seldom feel the compulsion to enjoy our 
faith and the practice of its ethical teachings by making 
such matters conspicuously contagious. The tent 
meeter feels called upon to share his enthusiasm. 
Having been saved, he must needs save others. Many 
Unitarians hide the values of their faith by means of 
avoiding calling attention to the fact that it is no 
accident that they are decent and intelligent builders 
of community welfare. The tent meeter very likely 
carries his zeal to the verge of being obnoxious, but 
he wants the world to know where he got his religion 
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and how. What that religion is does not concern him 
greatly. The important thing is that it is something to 
be enjoyed and shared. Now no one is stupid enough 
to imagine Unitarians being measured for uniforms, 
organizing bands and marching on Tremont Temple 
in May, summoning ancient Boston to something new 
in revival meetings. Yet, there is a real need in our 
fellowship for emphasis upon the enjoyment idea. 
There is a real need for the discovery of a technique 
that will give both laity and clergy a sense of feeling 
intensely about redeeming the damned. 


II 


Just who are the damned? Surely we can’t be- 
lieve that only capitalists and militarists need our in- 
tellectual and spiritual guidance. Nor should those 
afflicted by poverty and disease and ignorance claim 
all our attention. It is probable that men and women 
find their way to our pews on Sunday who are damned, 
not necessarily by any conscious awareness of sin, 
but perhaps by the very hunger that is driving so 
many to revival meetings. 

The American people today are deluged with in- 
formation of all sorts and colors. The thinking popu- 
lace is well aware of the many evils that beset us. 
Some of that same thinking populace makes up Uni- 
tarian congregations. But not all of these are so in- 
terested in economic developments that they are 
eager to hear the preacher sandwich his ideas between 
the offering and closing hymn. There are many 
good Unitarians who attend church loyally, who are 
called upon to illustrate their tolerance and patience 
Sunday after Sunday and go home no less hungry. 
There are many outside of our fellowship who visit 
our churches from time to time in the hope that some- 
thing may happen there—something that will stir 
their hearts if not their prejudices. In short, if our 
Unitarian pulpits declared a moratorium on secular 
sermonizing and left popular causes for their attention 
at times other than Sunday morning, there is no 
reason to believe that we would thereby become less 
liberal and much reason to hope that we could supply 
needed nourishment to that army of people who hate 
tent meetings and suspect a total emphasis upon the 
contemporary. 

Even in the deep South a great section of Protes- 
tantism is unchurched. In the face of a startling em- 
phasis upon the new revivalism, it would seem that 
Unitarians have a fertile field in which to proselyte 
and convert. That we have an opportunity may be 
recognized, but we may overlook the real challenge 
that accompanies that opportunity. We can not 
meet that challenge by advertising and publicity 
with little attention given to the most outstanding 
requirement of churchmanship today. Nor can we 
meet that challenge without becoming excited. If we 
cannot worship together and feel deeply that some- 
thing is happening—even if we cry just a little—it is 

wishful thinking to plead the cause of expansion. 
If we cannot send people from our church services 
sufficiently stirred to share such experiences with 
others—why expect hungry people to stop at our 
table? 

We may succeed in organizing our movements to 
the highest point of efficiency. We may plant here 


‘ 
and there new churches. We may increase our en- 
rollment in Who’s Who. We may sponsor many noble 
causes on behalf of suffering humanity. But to neglect 
the present opportunity to indulge in a sincere at- 
tempt to redeem the damned—to overlook those who. 
need the very spiritual food we offer—doesn’t do too 
much credit to the intelligence we claim. ‘Too many 
of our churches are concerned only with the obvious. 
They see only a world gone mad, and count broken 
hearts by the millions. It might be almost miraculous. 
if these same churches reduced their vision to terms. 
of a parish, and their mathematics to counting on. 
fingers. 
III 


Close by our parish churches are men and women: 
and children who are saturated with headline mad-. 
ness. They would give much for an hour of sanity— 
an hour of release—an hour of real enjoyment. If 
this sounds too much like the escape technique, we 
cannot shut our eyes to the need of escape. An hour: 
of communion with something strange and awe-in- 
spiring, something remote yet close at hand, some- 
thing beautiful yet not quite real, and an atmosphere: 
of quiet detachment would spell sheer enjoyment to 
thousands. Because we offer a form of escape it need 
not follow that we thereby sacrifice our intelligence. 
and our concern for present-day evils. Rather, if 
we were to spare a confused community some of the. 
pressure of temporal affairs, would we not see to it 
that our worship service gave something that could not 
be found elsewhere? In an age of machines and 
deficits men are concerned with what the religious 
say, not about machines and deficits, but about the: 
nature of God. The revivalist showman dramatizes. 
his idea of the nature of God, and is today playing to 
packed houses. His audiences carry his dramatization 
to the point of participating in an actual transforma- 
tion. We rightly object to such ideas and such prac- 
tices when carried to such extremes. But the average 
man on the street does not share our inclination to 
shun evidencing emotional expressions of religion. 
By his absence he asks why he can not enjoy our re- 
ligion—why he can not find in our church a definite 
experience of participating in feeling and sensing. 
He grants that we are fine people with intellectual ac- 
complishments. But he is more interested in finding 
enjoyment in religion. 

There are many outside and within our churches 
who look for satisfaction, properly seasoned with 
pleasure, in the formal expression of our faith each 
Sunday morning. If it is believed that worship is the 
unique function of the church, surely a desire to be 
satisfied therewith is not to be discarded as nonsense. 
Relatively few liberal-minded persons find satisfac- 
tion in worship as it is practiced on street corners. 
Yet, it is unjust to assume that such practice has 
no value for those people in their particular circum- 
stances. They are receiving satisfaction with their 
redemption—and they enjoy it all. Still, the other ex- 
treme of exercising mental equipment can become a 
prostitution of worship, and people will shun smart 
pulpits as readily as crowded street corners. If our 
Unitarian churches would only find a middle ground 
between the two extremes, the expansion business 


_ would take care of itself. 
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What is that middle ground? For Unitarians it 
involves deserting a false pride in respectability—re- 
nouncing a shabby gentility—ridding itself of a run- 
down at the heel brand of intellectualism. People 
are weary of thinking and worrying. They long for a 
taste of satisfaction in something. They have been 
told what to do so much that they are ready to yell 
with delight when someone takes them on a pilgrimage 
in a land of beauty and asks only that they drink in 
all they see. Men are tired of mild-mannered doc- 
tors of learning who use the king’s English perfectly 
and never for a moment lose either their manuscript 
or their poise. They want to see preachers really 
preach. They want to see them get excited enough 
about the nature of God to act like humans and not 
like automatons. 


IV 


Our pulpits need a fervor for the greatest of our 
lost causes—faith in God. Our pews need to be 
aroused to a sense of responsibility—the responsibility 


of feeling that they have been redeemed and must re- 
deem others. It must be clear that redemption, 
whether we like it or not, is the field of all churches. 
It also must be clear that the work of Unitarians is 
the redemption of their own church before attempting — 
to redeem states or classes. The path to redemption 
is not the intellect. It is not the social gospel. The 
path to redemption is giving enjoyment—satisfaction 
to all who come to our altars seeking communion with 
God. What greater contribution can we make to 
society than saving men and women, perhaps not by 
means of the atonement, but at least by doing for 
them a service that no other institution can render? 
Unitarians have the opportunity to render great ser- 
vice in saving men from tent meeting philosophy, but 
we must meet the challenge of that philosophy by tak- 
ing a leaf from the revivalist’s book. We must become 
excited enough to raise our voices, stirred enough to 
tell our neighbors, devout enough to lose self-con- 
sciousness in prayer, and fanatical enough to make our 
faith contagious. 


Chief Among Them 


Alson H. Robinson 


EMBERSHIP in the Institute for [Propaganda 
Analysis is not required to recognize the rich 
vein of sales talk in this series of descriptive 

articles about Unitarian churches.* Why not? It’sa 
mighty poor church which hasn’t made some contri- 
bution to its community. And the chances are that 
the community would be a lot poorer if it were taken 
away. The writer of this article is not in the employ 
of his local or state Chamber of Commerce, but he 
does not hesitate to suggest to Unitarians throughout 
the country that if any of them are proposing to take 
up their residence in Metropolitan New York, Plain- 
field, N. J., is unquestionably the place to live. 

Located on the main line between New York and 
Philadelphia, the place has many advantages. The 
speed of New York is terrific. Come to us and we will 
slow you down. In Philadelphia it is reported that 
there are “‘stop’”’ but no “go” signs. We sometimes 
get temporarily color blind when we ought to see red, 
but we have no trouble seeing green. Come to us 
and we will speed you up. Of course there are many 
other advantages in our community, chief among 
them being the First Unitarian Society. 

Next year we are going to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the organization of the society, and 
incidentally the twentieth anniversary of the present 
ministry. Of course this seems yery juvenile as com- 
pared with early seventeenth century New England 
churches, but we are going to celebrate just the same. 
How we shall do it isn’t quite clear as yet. We can’t 
burn the mortgage, because we’ve never indulged in 
such a luxury. We can’t mend the hole in the roof, 
because we never let it get that way. We can’t make 
a drive for new members, because we never let a pros- 
pect get away if we know it. Dr. Samuel McChord 


*The Christian’ Register is running a series of articles on Uni- 
tarian churches, and this spirited, interesting article is one of the 
series. 


Crothers used to enjoy referring to a place in Minne- 
sota which prided itself on being the “biggest little 
town in the country.” When Plainfield celebrates 
next year it will be in the biggest little way ever seen. 

Although ’twas not ever thus, in the building and 
equipment line we are quite prepared. In 1925 the 
growing needs of the society called for the construction 
of a parish house. This building, with an auditorium 
seating two hundred, a modern stage and lighting 
equipment, rooms for separate classes of the church 
school, provides adequate facilities for the educational, 
dramatic, athletic, and social activities of the parish. 

As to the church building itself, ten years ago one 
would hardly have known whether to laugh or to cry. 
It was built during that period when the apparent 
purpose of building committees was to design Unitarian 
structures in such fashion as to bear the least possible 
resemblance to a church. The exterior wasn’t so bad; 
native stone, of simple design, good to perpetuity. 
Like the Washington Monument, though not so high, 
there it stands. Inside, however, it was a different 
matter. You know the kind—light-colored maple 
pews, curved with such wicked adroitness that each 
member in the congregation might check up on all the 
others; while the poor little structure euphemistically 
known as the pulpit creaked under the all too heavy 
load of a Unitarian theology. 

Well, that’s all gone. Nobody ever liked it; 
which made it easier during the summer of 1929 to 
perform a major operation upon these ancient glories. 
To look on that picture and then on this marks the 
evolution from the Model T to something like a little 
streamliner, air-conditioned and all. All of which is 
intended to hold out a word of encouragement to other 
sensitive souls who are attempting to propagate a 
modern faith with mid-Victorian instruments. The 
visitation of fire from Heaven sometimes helps, but 
it’s not indispensable. Incidentally some of the older 
members of our church in West Newton, Mass., will 
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be interested to know that the present Plainfield pulpit 
is the identical structure from which the bread of life, 
and such it was, was dispensed to them for many years 
by the Rev. Julian Jaynes. 

In 1930 the gift of a mural painting to the so- 
ciety, of which he is a member, by Jonas Lie, president 
of the National Academy, provided that thing of 
beauty which must be a joy forever. 

Realizing that all this is merely means to an end, 
the Plainfield Society cares much more for the record 
of its service to the community. The fact that it looks 
with confidence to the loyal support of some of the 
most public-spirited business and professional men 
and women in the community, that such movements 
in the community as mental hygiene, mater nity health, 
consumers’ co-operatives, and low-cost housing have 
taken their first faltering steps under its protection, 
that the Public Forum has provided a free platform 
for forlorn hopes denied other opportunities for ex- 
pression, is more satisfying as the outward and visible 
sign of the hope of glory than the new heating plant. 


* * 


THE STONES CRY OUT 
Charles G. Girelius 


TTUST once in his career, so far as we know, Jesus 
consented to receive popular homage and ap- 
plause. He was approaching Jerusalem, and 

his enthusiastic Galilean followers took the humblest 
‘of all beasts of burden, threw a pad of garments upon 
its back, and made Jesus mount, and thereupon they 
escorted him into the city with palm leaves, shouting 
and song. Jerusalem also was stirred, but not alto- 
gether with welcome. 

Jesus had held up some lofty ideals that should 
govern human society. He had emphasized justice, 
brotherhood and love, ideals that are generally ac- 
knowledged as beautiful and true so long as discussion 
is kept within the range of abstract vagueness, but are 
looked upon with suspicion as soon as the crowds 
atch some idea of their meaning and begin to shout. 
There were in Jerusalem some apprehensive Pharisees 
who thought that the demonstration was getting out 
of bounds, and they called upon Jesus to rebuke his 
disciples. Emphatic was the answer, “I tell you that, 
if these hold their peace, the stones will ery out!” 

There are times when utterance cannot be de- 
nied. There are times when brooding thought, pent- 
up feelings and stirrings of the human spirit demand 
expression. Governments and patriotic groups may 
undertake to silence utterance, suppress truth and 
prevent freedom of discussion, but the time comes 
when—if living, suffering and aspiring human beings 
are not allowed to speak—the stones will cry out. 
‘That is to say that, when utterance is denied and 
realization of hope is prevented, the accumulating 
grievances of the human soul will break loose with ex- 
plosive violence, a lesson that Czarist Russia and 
the France of Louis XVI had refused to learn. 

Jesus had brought to Jerusalem a challenging mes- 
sage, but the leaders of that city would have none of it. 
‘They turned upon him and destroyed him, but forty 
years later J erusalem was leveled to the ground. The 
“stones had cried out. Disciples of Jesus carried his 
teachings to Rome, and that ruthlessly-organized 
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world power did finally accept the name if not the 
spirit of the gospel, but a few centuries passed and 
Rome, too, was humbled to the dust. Civilization 
rose proudly during the nineteenth century and 
looked for still greater triumphs in the twentieth 
century, but not with any adequate thought of carry- 
ing into effect the true ideals of Jesus. The dominant 
motives that govern modern society have been de- 
termined by hardheaded men of affairs, statesmen, 
captains of industry, military leaders, efficient and 
practical men who regard the message of Jesus as em- 
bodying a fantastic dream. But if the teachings of 
Jesus are pronounced impracticable, what shall we 
say regarding the policies of those who now deter- 
mine our economic activities and who govern the 
destinies of nations? The fateful years, 1914 and 
1929, answer that question in no unmistakable terms. 
Again the stones have cried out. What if, after all, 
the ideal of Jesus, surviving the ashes and ruins of 
proud empires, shall prove in the end to be the only 
ideal that is in truth practicable! 

Shall we continue to tread the old, worn, horrid 
pathway of ruthless competition and conquest, the 
selfish denial of good will and brotherly love,—a path- 
way that leads inevitably to chaos and ruin? Or shall 
we blaze new trails in the direction of the ideals of 
Jesus? It is obvious that great decisions are pending, 
and the churches must speak, or the stones will cry out. 


* * * 


FOUR THOUSAND YOUNG AMERICANS IN 
WASHINGTON 


Washington recently was invaded by a lobby of 4,000 young 
people on ‘‘Youth’s Pilgrimage for Jobs and Education,’ who 
came to see their Senators and Representatives, urging support 
for the American Youth Act and other legislation. 

The American Youth Act, introduced by Senator Lundeen, 
would appropriate $500,000,000 to establish a permanent Na- 
tional Youth Service Administration, to provide vocational 
guidance, vocational training, and employment opportunities 
for youths between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, and 
would provide increased educational opportunities for high 
school, college, and post-graduate students. 

Public hearings are nothing new in the history of our de- 
mocracy, although sometimes thirty years have passed with no 
opportunity for the American people to appear before Congres- 
sional committees. Even so, most public hearings of late years 
have been open mainly to expert witnesses. This time the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, Senator Josh Lee 
of Oklahoma, chairman, heard American youth talk about 
itself. 

A young coal miner from West Virginia, a Vassar girl, an 
unemployed Negro from Alabama, a transient unemployed steel- 
worker, and dozens of others took the witness chair to describe 
the plight of themselves and their friends. There were experts, 
too: Dr. Homer P. Rainey of the American Youth Commission, 
Dr. Bruce Melvin, research supervisor of the W. P. A., Aubrey 
Williams, National Youth Administrator; and others, such as 
Warden Lewis E. Lawes, familiar with special phases of the 
youth problem. They presented the statistical background; 
the youthful witnesses translated the figures in terms of human 
beings. 

The summary was simple and convincing; all agreed on basic 
points. One-quarter of American youth between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five is both out of school and out of work. 
Since 1929 ten million Americans have come of working age, 
and at least a third of these have never known what it is like to 
hold a steady job at any salary. Millions of youth attend schools 
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open for only six months, or less, each year. There is no working 
system of vocational training or apprenticeship. Of employed 
youth, at least a third are unable to establish homes of their 
own because they are the chief supports of their families. The 
conditions of the 5,000,000 Negro youth are infinitely worse. 

The testimony suggested both the immediate and future re- 
sults of the problem. Perhaps most frightening was the testi- 
mony of several experts that, if left unsolved, the problem would 
multiply itself rapidly. Dr. Melvin, for example, showed that 
in ten years the numbers of urban youth had decreased by 600,000 
while rural youth increased 2,000,000; at the same time the work 
opportunities on the farms were steadily and inevitably decreas- 
ing, forcing young people away from the farms into cities already 
overburdened with unemployed. 

Youthful criminals have come to predominate in the police 
files, the crime experts said, nineteen being the age at which the 
most arrests occur. Warden Lawes reported that most of these 
young criminals had never been able to obtain an education 
beyond the sixth grade, and that a high proportion of them 
were unemployed at the time of their arrest. Speaking from 
personal experience, young people described the way in which 
sheer lack of food had forced their friends to turn to thievery. 

“By the time the country has been victimized by, and has 
caught and jailed a young delinquent, it has run up a bill many 
times the amount that would have paid his way through Har- 
vard!”’ declared Murrell Lank. “The half billion dollars pro- 
vided by the youth act is economy, not extravagance.” 

A survey introduced by the Maryland Youth Commission 
revealed sharply the relationship between poverty and moral 
delinquency. Significant of youth’s despair was the tabulation 
showing that almost half of the young people with no means of 
support were willing to volunteer for military service at any 
time, in any war, wherever it might be fought. 

Others described the dropping marriage rate, the rise in 
moral delinquency, and the increase of venereal diseases. 

Almost without exception, experts and youth joined in ex- 
pressing their faith in democratic government and their deep 
concern for its future. “If youth finds that democracy can offer 
neither education nor jobs, if democratic government can not 
care for its youth, how can we expect youth to defend democ- 
racy?” 

William Dodd, Jr., son of the former Ambassador to Ger- 
many, described his observations as a student in the University 
of Berlin and the way in which the desperate youth of Germany 
turned to Hitler, who promised them things which the Republic 
had denied them. “An unsolved youth problem,’’ Dodd declared, 
‘Ss an open door to fascism.” 

The American Youth Congress, sponsor of the American 
Youth Act, issued the call to the Pilgrimage. Headed by William 
W. Hinckley, native of St. Joseph, Missouri, the Youth Congress 
—a federation of national youth groups—represents some 12,- 
000,000 young Americans. The four thousand delegates to the 
Pilgrimage came from thirty-four states, from every economic 
stratum, and from every kind of social background. No race, 
color, or creed was lacking. 

During the hearings a Catholic priest, Father Vincent 
Mooney, ventured the opinion that few Catholics could be found 
among the group; this brought a quick retort from James Carey, 
youthful president of the United Electrical, Radio and Machin- 
ists Workers Union, who said that sixty percent of the members 
of his union were Irish Catholics. In the parade the Youth Con- 
gress staged on Saturday, New York girls in mink coats marched 
beside Mexican pecan pickers; Jewish garment workers walked 
with Negroes from the cotton belt; and Harvard men were in 
the ranks with farm girls from Minnesota. 

After a conference with President Roosevelt on Saturday, 
officers of the American Youth Congress, whose headquarters are 
at 55 West 42d Street, New York City, predicted that a revised 
Youth Act would be passed by this session of Congress. “The 
need is too urgent to be ignored by Congress,”’ William Hinckley 
declared, 


PLAIN MAN’S WAY 


In a world of arrogant dictatorships and devious diplomacy, 
it is well to be reminded that common men going their quiet way 
still hold to ancient values of honesty and fair dealing. From the 
files of the division of placement and unemployment insurance 
of the New York State Labor Department, a press release brings: 
a grist of letters from workers covered by the insurance law. 
One man scribbled on the margin of the official notification that: 
he was eligible for benefits of $12.50 a week for not more than six 
weeks: ‘Sir: I declare myself ineligible for insurance. I was 
fortunate enough to get placed during my waiting period.’” 
Another wrote: 


“Received your statement of unemployment insur- 
ance benefits and I am sending it back to you and here 
is the reason why. I was unemployed for six months 
and was called back to work January 18, 1938, and the 
same day I notified the Employment Service office that 
I have returned to work. So will you please stop the 
money which I was to receive for being unemployed. 
I’m not entitled to it now and I thank you very kindly.’” 


A similar note reads: “On January 13 I went to work for 
X—. In case the check comes, I will return same.” 

Paul Sifton, administrator of the division, reports that 
several hundred eligible applicants have taken this direct means 
of halting benefit payments, although the matter is also handled 
through the State Employment Service as placements are re- 
ported. But regardless of routine precedures, here are workers, 
many of them with resources exhausted by weeks or months of 
unemployment, others with a heavy overhang of unpaid rent and 
grocery bills, troubled lest they receive modest benefit checks for 
$5 to $15 a week which, as one of them wrote, ‘“‘would not right- 
fully belong to me.’”’—The Survey. 


* * * 


A DIFFICULT AND EXACTING CRAFT 


I have always had a deep sympathy for all those valiant 
workers who make print shops possible. Theirs is a difficult and 
exacting craft, with literally millions of opportunities on almost 
every job for making major errors. They are given slight con- 
sideration by editors, writers or the reading public. They take 
the blame, with amazing grace, for such mistakes as appear in 
print. How often they must smile—I wonder why not bitterly? 
—over corrections which editors send them, beginning invari- 
ably, ‘Due to a printers’ error,” etc., when the error so frequently 
is the editor’s. And how little does the public know of those un- 
sung heroes, the friendly proofreaders, whose marginal ‘‘queries”’ 
on proofs save many a bad break by journalists. Yet print shops 
are always being cussed out by temperamental editors because 
proofreaders have failed to ‘‘catch’’ an error. When one familiar 
with the intricacies of the printing craft hears public complaint 
about mistakes in newspapers and periodicals one smiles and 
keeps quiet. It is futile to attempt to make clear to the individ- 
ual who knows nothing of the printing arts the miracle of near 
perfection represented by almost any publication, considering 
the speed element and the varied mechanical problems involved. 

And who ever gives a thought to the compositor and the 
magic which he performs with illegible ‘‘copy,”’ often as bad as 
that for which Horace Greeley became famous? Even otherwise 
“clean”’ copy is likely to look like an intricate puzzle after passing 
through the hands of an editor or copy-reader. Perhaps my ap- 
preciation of the compositor’s job goes back to my youthful ex- 
perience in learning to “stick type’’—that is, set type by hand— 
in a country newspaper shop. It is a matter of difficult decision 
to know in many cases whether literally to ‘follow copy,” in- 
cluding all the errors in English and punctuation, or whether to 
brave the probable wrath of the writer or editor by making cor- 
rections as one goes along. I learned early that compositors 
must expect to be cursed for doing either.—The Loiterer, in The 
Churchman. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


HARRY CARY TO OUR UNIVERSALIST PEOPLE 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

All of mother’s children will be grateful for any small space 
which you may find in the Leader to give to this mention of our 
gratitude for the courage and love extended us in the loss of our 
dear “old girl,” as Dad so often Dickensesquely referred to her. 
Many have suffered by this loss of a dear, unique lady. Many, 
with lovely appreciations of her, have blessed her children. We 
are very grateful. 

The following remarks made in a recent letter to a close 
friend of mother, may be worthy of wider circulation. 

I see no reason under the sun for avoiding mention of these 
facts—that mother’s death was due to a malignant cancerous 
tumor centered in the upper right lung which spread to three 
other foci of her small body; that, in spite of this, she was so 
engrossed in the things she loved and felt necessary that she re- 
mained quite unaware of her illness all through, even to death; 
that she battled away on the firing line until a little less than three 
weeks before the end set in with great rapidity. In the last six 
months of life, she made phenomenal use of an already doomed 
physical being. Surely it is not trite to say that in death, as in 
life, she gave. Only a post-mortem examination, adding that 
much more to the patiently acquired data on an enemy of all 
human flesh, revealed the extent of the collapse she so long held 
off. I am proud of her, and I am more than glad that others 
should know what sheer spiritual power went into her last months 
among us. Verily she followed Dad’s grand precedent. I am 
all for shouting it from the housetops! 

Harry Cary. 

Tokyo, Japan. 


* * 


UNIVERSALISTS AND HYMNS OF THE SPIRIT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read with interest your “To Note about Hymns of the 
Spirit” in the Leader of March 5, and the list of Universalist 
authors in the index of the hymnal. 

At church today this new hymnal was used for the first time. 
In a hasty glance at the index of authors my eye lit on the name 
of J. §. Cutler, the hymn “The Motherhood of God.” This 
hymn dates back to the nineties, and was written by the Rev. 
Julian §. Cutler, then pastor of the Universalist church in 
Melrose. It was set to music by the Rev. Willis Moore and used 
first in “Praise and Thanks” (the Y. P. C. U. hymnal) and later 
in “Hymns of the Church” (1 88). The editors of the new hymnal 
should have noted the Universalist source of both hymn and 
music. 

Alvar W. Polk. 

West Roxbury, Mass. 


* 


ELIOT AND MURRAY: TWO SERMONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This afternoon of Sunday, March 13, I tuned in on short 
wave station W1XAL for radio entertainment, at six p. m. 
Atlantic standard time. The Sunday afternoon devotion period 
was announced to be in charge of the First Unitarian Parish of 
Cambridge, Mass. In place of the regular pastor, the Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington (whom I’ve heard several times through the 
winter), the sermon was given by the Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, 
D. D., who is the newly elected president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. May I state right now that it was a splen- 
did half hour of devotion; the scripture reading, prayer and ser- 
mon showed they came from a man who had great spiritual belief 
in man and God. About a year ago at this time the Christian 
Leader contained a lot of pros and cons as to who should be the 
new leader of the A. U. A. Humanism seemed to be the issue at 
stake. Dr. Eliot was referred to as a Westerner, denomina- 
tional leader, ete., but most of all as a humanist. Well, let me 


state if all the so-called humanist sermons, and humanist books, 
would contain one-half the spiritual power that was contained in 
Dr. Eliot’s address this afternoon, humanism would have some- 
thing to offer the troubled world of today. 

As a contrast to this I quote: This morning at eleven a. m., 
A. 8. T., I tuned in on the short wave station at Sydney, Nova 
Scotia (call letters of radio station not remembered at time of 
writing) and listened to the morning service of Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church at Sydney, N.S. The sermon was preached by 
the pastor, the Rev. A. Murray, D. D. It was taken from the 
Book of Revelation and was a description of Heaven. The pastor 
in his sermon claimed the world has been and is now in charge 
of the devil and would remain so until the millennium came. 
This he later stated would be the second coming of Jesus. Dur- 
ing the course of his sermon he declared that unless Unitarians, 
Christian Scientists, etc., believed this and other parts of his ser- 
mon they were headed for destruction. 

Those who sometimes claim the Universalist Church has 
fulfilled its mission, should write Rev. A. Murray, D. D., care 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Sydney, Nova Seotia, en- 
closing postage, for a copy of the morning sermon as broadcast 
Sunday, eleven a. m., March 13, 1938. After reading the same 
they will be filled with enthusiasm for the further development 
of our liberal churches. 

The main purpose of this reaction is to show the vast con- 
trast of the two sermons heard on the same day, seven hours 
apart. The one affirming the divine in man and God, the other 
trying to show same to be the opposite. 

H. C. Berringer. 

Lunenburg, Nova Scotia. 


* * 


OF INTEREST TO ALL FRIENDS OF LOMBARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Some Texas members of the Conger family recently ran 
across some items which might be of interest to friends of Lom- 
bard University. 

This is quoted from a clipping sent from Washington, D. C., 
under “Lombard News.” 

“Qld Lombard grads will be interested to know that the 
large, glass inclosed, Chinese tablet which hung on the east wall 
of chapel at Lombard, has a fine location on the balcony in the 
Knox Theater in Alumni Hall. Up to this time the tablet has not 
had an explanatory reference attached to it. Your Knox Alum- 
nus representative has been appointed by President Dwight 
Beatty to label this valuable for permanent identity. 

“(The tablet was given to Lombard in March, 1901, by 
Major E. H. Conger, Lombard graduate, ’62, U. S. Minister to 
China; his wife was Sara Pike Conger, ’63. The gift was pre- 
sented to Major Conger by all the Protestant Chinese Christians 
in gratitude for his loyal service to their country during the 
Boxer Rebellion.’ ”’ 

Those familiar with Lombard chapel will remember the por- 
trait of the grandmother of Edwin H. Conger, Hannah West 
Conger, which hung on the opposite wall from the tablet men- 
tioned above. We are informed that the portrait is now the 
property of the daughter of E. H. Conger, who was the first child 
of a graduate from Lombard. 

Major Conger was a brother of the Rev. Everett L. Conger, 
of whom Mrs. E. R. Hanson says in “Our Woman Workers” in 
a sketch of Mrs. Anna Smith Conger: “In 1869 she was married 
to the Rev. E. L. Conger, son of that grand man, L. E. Conger, 
of Galesburg, Ill., whoes name is forever linked with our cause as 
one of the founders and most liberal benefactors of Lombard 
University.” 

It is well for us to stop our mad rush and do reverence to 
these pioneers of our faith. 

W. H. Rollins. 

Cleburne, Texas. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


March for Our March to the Goal 


The Campaign to Raise $9,240 for Improvements to the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Camp for Diabetics Continues Through March 31 


THE NEXT STEP 

(From The Empire State Universalist) 

The most dramatic enterprise in Univer- 
salist Circles in recent years is the use 
of the Clara Barton Birthplace for hos- 
pitalization for diabetic children. For 
several years this camp has been conducted 
under the direction of Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, 
the world-famous specialist on diabetes. 
He calls the work of this camp the most 
outstanding social service of the times. 

The Camp was founded by the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the 
Universalist Church. Wise were its of- 
ficers and members in identifying the farm 
and buildings of the birthplace of that 
great Universalist and humanitarian, Clara 
Barton, with such a noble cause. The 
denomination salutes the women in this 
distinctive benefaction. 

Naturally, the facilities improved with 
each year of service. It was inevitable 
that buildings should be enlarged and 
modernized. The suggestion of improve- 
ments always entails the suggestion of 
dollars. Improvements cost money, but 
there are always Universalists ready and 
eager to give to a great cause. Always! 

Everybody wants the Camp for Diabet- 
ics to grow, and to grow there is need of 
major improvements. The Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association has there- 
fore publicized the need of a new adminis- 
tration building which will house the din- 
ing-room for the children and the staff, a 
modern kitchen, bedrooms for some of the 
staff, adequate bath-room, laundry and 
storage facilities, an office and locker room, 
the further installation of a sanitary sys- 
tem and the development of a recreational 
center. All are needed improvements. 

These improvements call for contribu- 
tions. The Chicago Convention author- 
ized a campaign for $12,000, but already 
gifts have been received and the amount 
needed is now slightly above $9,000. Let- 
ters have been sent to the ministers, asking 
for a key woman in each church about 
whom a committee may be built for the 
conduct of this campaign in every church. 
These letters also ask the ministers to re- 
port the name and address of the president 
of the Men’s Club. 

Mrs. Madelyn H. Wood, president, re- 
ports a tentative offer of a swimming pond, 
which is a necessity in the summer months 
when the camp is in operation. This will 
cost about $7,000. 

But the $9,000—there are ladies in the 
Universalist Church who could give this 
amount alone. This is not being re- 
quested. It is better to have the largest 


number possible on the contributing list. 
But the lady who desires to give $1,000 
to this work, should do it. Ninety ladies 
can raise the amount if each gives $100. 
But everybody can give something. Every- 
body will give something. 

Dr. Joslin, in speaking of this camp, 
says, “It is the largest camp in the country 
for diabetics and so far as I know the most 
economically managed.” At his request, 
the Camp will provide accommodations for 
six additional girls during each camp period 
this year. 

The Camp draws no racial or creedal 
lines. It sees only human need and seeks 
to meet that need. The campaign for 
$9,000 will be conducted during March 


and there is every reason to believe that it; 
will be successful. The amount will be: 
raised because the interest in the Camp is: 
growing; because Universalists want a. 
share in a great work, always; because they’ 
want to do their own giving to the Uni-~ 
versalist Church in Action. 


* * 


By Your Gifts You Will 


Keep this ‘‘the finest camp for diabetics: 

in the United States.’ 

Enable it to extend its service to more 

who need this camp. 

Contribute toward the health of some 

young person or little child. 

Share in a Christian work called Uni- 

versalist, in the memory of a noble Uni-- 

versalist woman called Clara Barton. 

Make checks payable to The Clara 
Barton Camp Building Fund, and send. 
to 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Please remember that this campaign is. 
for the fathers of the Faith as well as the 
mothers. In it we hope every Universalist 
will share. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


EVENTS AHEAD 


From all indications received at Head- 
quarters we can expect a busy season, 
from now until the end of the summer, for 
young people’s. 


Murray Grove Reunion 

Coming soon is the annual Murray Grove 
Reunion on April 2 and 3 at the Univer- 
salist Church of the Restoration, corner of 
Stanton Avenue and Gorgas Lane, Phila- 
delphia. Each year a large number gather 
for this annual occasion, which is par- 
ticularly attractive to the many young 
people who visit Murray Grove each 
summer. This summer the Reunion is 
being held under the auspices of the Mur- 
ray Grove Young People’s Association, 
with Miss Mary Tipton as chairman of 
the local committee. The program will 
include a banquet on Saturday evening at 
6.30, a mid-winter meeting of the Murray 
Grove Young People’s Association at 
8.30, followed by dancing. Overnight 
accommodations will be provided, and on 
Sunday morning those attending will be 
the guests of the Sunday school at 9.380 
and of the church at eleven. The total 
charge for the entire program is $1.25, 
and reservations must be made by March 
26 with Miss Mary Tipton, 7026 Lime- 
kiln Pike, Philadelphia, Penn. 


State Conventions 
The Massachusetts-Rhode Island State 
Y. P. C. U. will hold its annual Convention 
on April 23 and 24 in Worcester, with our 
two Worcester churches acting as hosts. 
The plans that have been outlined already 
indicate that the program will be of par- 

ticular value to local delegates. 


The following week-end, April 30 and 
May 1, the Connecticut State Y. P. C. U- 
will hold its Convention at Danbury. 
The Danbury union is one that has been 
functioning continuously since its or- 
ganization about forty-five years ago, and. 
is one of the most active groups in the de- 
nomination. 

The week-end of May 28, 29, 30 is the 
time set for the California Spring Confer- 
ence (Universalist and other young people). 
Although we have not yet received an out- 
line of the program for this Conference, we 
know from the reports that we have had 
in previous years that it will be one that. 
will challenge our liberal youth. 


Southern Conference 


The annual conference of the Southern 
Liberal Young People’s Federation will be 
held at Camp Hill, Alabama, July 15-17. 
Dr. Lyman Ward, president of the South- 
ern Industrial Institute, has placed the 
institute buildings at the disposal of the 
Federation for the meeting. J. Andrew 
Frazier of Canton, N. C., president of the 
Federation, is looking for a large attend- 
ance. Three hundred can be accommo- 
dated and from reports circulating through 
the South it looks as though nearly that. 
number will turn out. We hope so. 


At Shelter Neck 


Although we have not received a list of 
the courses and teachers for this year’s 
Shelter Neck Institute, we hear that it 
will be held June 18-19 at the usual beauti- 
ful spot in Wartha, N. C. Last year there 
were several from the New England states 
at this conference. They came back very 
enthusiastic about it. 


EE 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


A WEEK-END IN PORTLAND 


To one who was for nearly four years 
‘associated with Universalists in Portland, 
going back to that city is much like going 
back home. There is a warmth and friend- 
liness among the people of Maine which is 
irresistible. Always, too, I am impressed 
‘with the way children and young people 
grow up in that part of the country. It 
-was vividly apparent this last trip. 

As I sat in the quarterly meeting of the 
teachers and officers of Congress Square 
-church school on the evening of March 11 
it was hard to believe that Frederick Allen, 
now superintendent of the school (and 
doing a good job at it too), was in high 
-school when I was director of religious 
education in the church there. And that 
Ruth Bailey, who as secretary of the 
-school read the necessary reports with dig- 
nity and dispatch, was a pupil in junior 
high school ten years ago, often dropping 
in at the church Saturday afternoon to 
help get things ready for Sunday morning 
-sessions. The same with teachers. A few 
who were active in 1928 are still carrying 
-on. In other classes are newcomers to the 
church, or those who have come up through 
-the school and are now assuming responsi- 
bilities in matters of teaching and leader- 
ship. It was like old times to meet with 
this group, talk with them about their 
teaching and to suggest some of the things 
which every teacher must keep well in 
‘mind these days if the work of the church 
school is to have meaning and worth. 
From reports and hearsay it is evident 
that what is being done by Rev. and Mrs. 
Benjamin B. Hersey, Miss Marion L. 
Ulmer, leader of the women’s class, and 
others, is bearing fruit. 

Saturday evening the teachers of All 
‘Souls Universalist Church at Woodfords 
‘met at the parsonage at the call of Rev. 
and Mrs. J. Stewart Diem. Mrs. Diem is 
-superintendent of the school. She is faced 
with the problem of a rapidly increasing 
membership. Careful provision is being 
made for it. In their attractive living 
room the group of teachers and officers 
‘formed a large cirle. Beginning with the 
leaders of the two adult classes, Mr. Chase, 
-who leads the men, and Miss Morton, an 
instructor at Westbrook Junior College, 
-who conducts the women’s group, we talked 
-over the needs of classes and teachers alike. 
‘There was much ground to be covered 
and it was after eleven o’clock when 
-someone suggested that possibly we should 
-all go home. 

Previous to this meeting Mr. Diem had 
‘taken me over to the church to see the 
transformation which is being wrought in 
‘the vestry—ceiling and walls being washed 
‘by the men of the church, and two coats 
of fresh paint soon to be applied by them. 
I saw, too, material for hangings which are 
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* 
* YOUTH PRAYS FOR PEACE 
* 
* 


Lord, we are the Youth of every 
land today, 
Pleading for peace; 
We are the ones who will be sacri- 
ficed 
Unless wars cease; 
We are the ones elected, Lord, to 
pay 
A price too high. 
You gave us life, and it is not your 
will 
That we should die. 


* 

* 

* 
* * 
* * 
* * 
ok * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
ok * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* Open the blind eyes of our leaders, * 
* Lord, * 
id In every land; * 
* Open their hearts and minds and * 
4 make them wise a 
= To understand x 
* That war is sad, and horrible, and * 
* wrong, “g 
= And useless quite; bs 
* That we, the clean strong Youth of * 
* earth, a 
s Have the good right 
* To life and love and happiness and * 
os peace. * 
e We would not be 7 
* Killers of men—we want to walk * 
~ the earth * 
€ Clean-handed, free + 
* From war with all its horrors, lust, * 
~ and greed, cs 
s Its dark despair. * 
* Lord, may there never be another * 
ua war— * 
s This is our prayer. 4 
* Grace Noll Crowell. “ 
* * 
* * 
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to appear in each window when the room 
is done, a lovely dark brown chintz with 
white flowers and light green foliage. 

Speaking of rooms, in the parsonage itself 
an extra one has been set aside especially 
for the use of church groups. In it are 
some straight folding chairs, an old but 
usable organ, a wood stove, a table or two. 
Here the young people meet every Sunday 
night and other groups, children and adults, 
through the week. The young people 
have made gay hangings for the windows, 
and as a result feel a sense of ownership 
and interest in the place. There is prob- 
ably direct relationship between this and 
the fact that attendance at Sunday evening 
meetings is growing. 

Sunday brought opportunities to visit 
two church schools, Congress Square be- 
fore church service, and a near-by one of 
another denomination which still meets at 
the noon hour. Monday there was lunch- 
eon and a conference with the workers of 


the junior department of Congress Square 
school, at the home of one of the teachers. 

Monday evening came the real reason 
for my going to Portland—tthe final supper 
meeting for the year of the Children’s 
Division of the Portland Council of Re- 
ligious Education. This organization 
comprises officers and teachers of nursery, 
beginners, primary and junior depart- 
ments of the Protestant churches of the 
city. It was held this year in Congress 
Square Church, with a few under 200 in at- 
tendance. 

The common needs of childhood unite 
this group in purpose and program though 
they come from widely different back- 
grounds. One of the largest delegations 
present had come from an Italian church. 
There were representatives from the Salva- 
tion Army, African M. E. Zion and other 
groups which one does not ordinarily find in 
co-operative enterprises of this kind. Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, Methodists, Uni- 
tarians were there too, and Universalists 
from the Church of the Messiah, All Souls 
and Westbrook, as well as Congress Square. 

“Bettering the Church School Pro- 
gram” was the theme assigned for the 
evening. After I had presented some ways 
in which I thought things might be changed 
for the better in the average school, ques- 
tions were asked and members of the large 
group present shared in the answering. 

Tuesday brought opportunity for a con- 
ference with the head of the beginners and 
primary group in our Brunswick church, 
something I had not been able to do in an 
earlier visit in the fall. Returning to 
Boston on a late afternoon train, I re- 
flected on all the things I had seen and 
heard and learned since the previous Fri- 
day. Supposedly a “field worker’’ helps 
those in the local church. Many times 
she does. But one thing is certain. She, 
too, benefits richly by the experience. 
So I am glad that occasionally it is pos- 
sible to leave the office and meet with our 
church school officers and teachers right 
where they are. 

S. M.A. 


* * 


IN HONOR OF DR. EARLE 


That Universalists are grateful to and 
for Dr. A. Gertrude Earle is evidenced by 
the quick and generous response to the 
suggestion of a memorial scholarship 
bearing her name. 

The committee reports that already 
more than eleven hundred dollars has 
been received in cash and pledges. Many 
further contributions are assured. 

It should be understood that this is em- 
phatically a spontaneous enterprise with 
no hesitant participation. The spirit of 
Dr. Earle was such that any pressure to 
give would be absolutely distasteful to her. 
There will be no “follow-up”’ letters. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


LTHOUGH our churches are deeply 
absorbed with their Lenten programs 
and not thinking just now of affairs beyond 
Easter, those who work with and for these 
same churches from the side of the Con- 
vention are giving attention to matters 
which reach considerably beyond the 
limits of Lent. The fiscal year of the 
Convention closes with the end of April, 
just two weeks beyond Easter. As is true 
each year, this means that plans for the 
annual meetings of the Convention must 
be begun and carried through a month or 
more before the gathering of the clans in 
annual session. 

The meetings of the Convention in 1938 
will be held in our beautiful church in 
Malden on May 10, 11, and 12. The 
church itself, like the Convention, is get- 
ting ready for the great occasion, and, 
unless all signs fail, the sessions of the 
present year will long be remembered. 
Dr. Brooks and his loyal parishioners are 
planning for us in the most thorough fash- 
ion. Cuts of the church building and its 
lovely chancel are to be used in the printed 
program. For each of the two large eve- 
ning services the entire choirs of men and 
boys will be heard in a program of unusual 
music. A new feature will be a special 
service of worship at the opening of each 
day, to be held in the new chapel. Each 
day a cafeteria lunch will be served at the 
church. Near-by eating places will fea- 
ture each evening a special Convention 
dinner. The closing banquet on Thursday 
evening will be served by one of the best- 
known caterers of Greater Boston. Con- 
vention officials are shaping a program of 
business, reports, and addresses which, it 
is hoped, will measure up to the plans of our 
hosts. The program committee consists 
of Rev. Edgar R. Walker, Rev. Tracy M. 
Pullman, and Mr. Walter E. Mitchell. 

As usual, Tuesday, May 10, will be 
taken by the Sunday School Association. 
Wednesday will be the day for the Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society. The first service 
of the Convention will be held on Wednes- 
day evening, May 11. The occasional ser- 
mon will be preached by Dr. Flint M. 
Bissell, pastor of the Grove Hall Church. 

During the past year the Executive 
Committee of the Convention has carried 
through several projects beyond the 
regular work of the churches. For several 
years the Board has wished that it might 
somehow bring its wider enterprises to the 
attention of the churches. This year, by 
the kindness of the W. U. M. S., at two of 
its Public Meetings representatives of the 
Convention Board have appeared as 
speakers. The second of these meetings 
will be held in the Fitchburg church on 
Thursday, March 31. In addition to the 
speakers presented by the women, the 
Convention’s representatives will be Rev. 


Max A. Kapp, pastor of the Fitchburg 
church, and Dr. I. V. Lobdell of Attleboro, 
vice-president of the State Convention. 
At a similar meeting earlier in the year, the 
Convention had as speakers its treasurer, 
Mr. Bicknell, and another member of the 
State Board, Dr. Bissell. 

A second project by the Convention, 
new this year, is the publication of a little 
state paper, The Massachusetts Univer- 
salist. Five thousand copies of the paper 
were mailed to the parishes on March 
first. The paper is produced and paid for 
by the Convention and given freely to our 
people. The second issue of the paper will 
appear on May first, in season to report 
the results of the Lenten activities of the 
churches and to furnish full information 
as to the annual meetings in Malden. It 
is the purpose of the State Board to im- 
prove the little bulletin in appearance and 
in substance. The first issue was naturally 
somewhat of an experiment. It ran into 
certain difficulties, even accidents. Like 
those who produce it, it will improve with 
time. 

Another big undertaking has been the 
Perkins rallies, also sponsored and financed 
by the state organization. Four of these 
meetings have been held, in Roxbury, 
Salem, Attleboro and Lawrence. Mr. 
Perkins was presented at each appearance 
by a member of the state Executive Com- 
mittee. In Roxbury he was introduced 
and the general purpose of the endeavor 
explained by the State Superintendent, 
Dr. Coons. At Salem he was presented by 
George A. Upton, at Attleboro by Dr. 
Lobdell, and at Lawrence by the president 


Vermont and 


T Barre, Rev. L. G. Williams, pastor, 
subjects at the Men’s Forum in Feb- 
ruary were: “Shall We Boycott Japan?” 
“Freedom of the Press,’’ with a dramatized 
discussion. ‘‘Are States’ Rights in Jeop- 
ardy?” ‘Do Boy Scouts Make Better Citi- 
zens?’ Rey. C.H. Emmons spoke at a par- 
ish meeting Feb. 24. An all day conference 
of ministers, laymen and Goddard officials 
and faculty, was held at the college Feb. 24. 
There were representatives from Barre, 
Burlington, Concord, Montpelier, Morris- 
ville, Rochester, Rutland and Springfield, 
and speaking by President R. S. Pitkin, 
Revs. C. H. Emmons, 8. E. Myers, D. T. 
Yoder and L. G. Williams, Hon. A. H. 
Heininger and others. 

Rev. H. M. Campbell, pastor at Bellows 
Falls, is on the pension committee of the 
Vermont Congregational Conference, and 
the annual budget included a sum for 
ministerial pensions. 

Mrs. C. D. Cushing of Bethel, chairman 
of the North Windsor County Chapter of 
the American Red Cross, had charge of the 


of the Convention, J. Theodore Whitney. 
There will be two more of these meetings, 
in Palmer on Sunday evening, April 3, 
and in Fitchburg Sunday evening, May 1. 

At the latest monthly meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Convention, 
it was voted to offer to the churches, so far 
as possible, the personal services of the: 


. members in the way of addresses at church. 


services or in counsel to parish meetings. 
and parish committees. In line with this, 
representatives of the State Board, in- 
cluding Mr. Bicknell, Dr. Bissell, Mr. 
Upton, Mr. Bedford, Mr. Davis, and Mr. 
Whitney, have already been called into 
such service. 

A plan of pastoral care and parish leader— 
ship is about to be instituted in Beverly 
and Essex, a plan which has been thought. 
of and hoped for several times. The min- 
ister at Beverly, the experienced and cap— 
able Rev. Stanley G. Spear, has been. 
chosen pastor also at Essex, with the un— 
derstanding that there will be associated. 
with him a student minister who will 
preach part of the time, as Mr. Spear also 
will do, in each of the two places. The 
general pastoral oversight of the churches. 
will rest with Mr. Spear. This is a plan. 
which will be to the advantage of the 
churches, the student, and to Mr. Spear.. 
The idea has been suggested before, but 
this is the first time it has been heartily 
accepted. The idea has great possibilities,. 
and will be watched with interest by other 
churches. A number of other communities: 
could have the services which would build. 
them up and secure them each a Univer- 
salist church, if the plan were more widely 
adopted. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


Quebec Letter 


appeal sent out, Feb. 11, for Chinese re- 
lief, and funds were sent to Rev. W. C. 
Harvey and John Noble. 

The Convention Superintendent had a. 
good congregation at Burlington, Feb. 20, 
and the discourse was generously reported 
in the Daily Free Press. Rev. S. E. Myers 
and Prof. J. J. Dalton, assistant agricul- 
tural economist of University Extension 
Service, debated the subject of Russia at 
the Laymen’s League, Feb. 17. 

Twenty organizations in Cabot sent rep- 
resentatives, Feb. 23, to a community 
meeting in the vestry of the United Church 
here, a federation of Methodists and Con- 
gregationalists, to hear Dr. C. H. Pen-~ 
noyer speak on ‘‘World in Trouble and. 
What Shall We Do about It in Cabot?’ 
Plans were made for a Community Preach-. 
ing Mission, with clinic on social hygiene,. 
a domestic relations court, an open forum. 
and a panel discussion, as parts of the pro— 
gram. Rev. A. J. Carr and Rey. Merle G.. 
Stone, of the Cabot and Plainfield Metho~ 
dist societies, assisted. 
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“Surrenders That Must Precede Life’s 
Deepest Satisfactions” was the theme of 
‘Rev. David Crockett’s sermon at Concord, 
‘Feb. 18. 

Rev. C. M. Stewart, Stanstead College, 
-was the speaker, Feb. 18, at the Youth 
‘Day Service in Derby Line, Rev. E. L. 
«Conklin being in charge. 

‘Clark Sibley, charter member of the 
Grange and member of the church at East 
Montpelier, town clerk and _ treasurer 
thirty-one years, selectman and school di- 
tector for some years, died here Nov. 23, 
1937. He was born in town, June 11, 1853, 
«son of Lewis and Maria (Vincent) Sibley. 
_Another church member, Mrs. Flora Eliza 
(Spafford) Stoddard, widow of William 
Edgar Stoddard, died at Marshfield, June 
17, 1937. She was born at Greensboro 
March 20, 1860, daughter of Nathan L. 
-and Abigail (Hedges) Spafford. Martin 
Van Buren Hollister, grandfather of Con- 
‘vention trustee C. L. Coburn of this place, 
‘was the one who obtained the bell for the 
church which was rung Christmas Day 
‘morning. 

Dr. C. H. Dean of Ferrisburg, member 
of the Convention Church and president 
of the Champlain Association, gave a fine 
address Feb. 22 before a joint meeting of 
‘the Rotary Club and the Vergennes Forum, 
Vergennes, on “Thomas Paine, American 
Patriot (and Liberal Quaker).’’ Rowland 
‘T. Robinson, another member of the 
‘Convention Church unit here, spoke re- 
cently on literature at the Rotary Club, 
‘Middlebury. 

“Balanced Personality’? was the theme 
of Rev. W. M. Forkell’s sermon at Hart- 
land, Feb. 6. He had a large attendance at 
Ascutney Union Church, Sunday after- 
noon, Feb. 27, and the Hartland church 
gave that neighboring society an organ. 

Rev. R. L. Weis preached at Massawippi, 
‘Que., Sunday evening, Feb. 6. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at Montpelier, Feb. 6, and 
the discourse was reported at length in the 
Daily Argus. He had another opportunity 
to see the fine junior church conducted by 
Rev. D. T. Yoder. No minister in Ver- 
mont and Quebec is doing more for the 
cause of liberal religion than Mr. Yoder. 
He preached Feb. 20 on ‘Religious In- 
struction for the Disciples of Culbertson.”’ 

Some of Junior Y. P. C. U. assisted in 
the morning service at Morrisville Feb. 6. 
The church has had the gift of a beautiful 
pulpit lamp from Miss Mary E. Moody. 
The Louise M. Slocum Class has purchased 
dishes for the church dining-room. Mrs. 
Metz was hostess to the class recently, 
when Elders Darl E. Anderson and Ralph 
_D. Kent, New England Mormon mission- 
aries, assisted in the program. Gardner 
Orton spoke on “Laymen and Religion,” 
Laymen’s Sunday, Feb. 20. Rev. W. J. 
Metz headed a delegation from the County 
Ministerial Association, which conferred 
-with the management of the Copley Hos- 
pital in relation to the movement to put 
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hospital care at the disposal of the people 
of the countryside. He spoke on “Ram- 
bling in Europe,” Feb. 17, at a supper of 
the Men’s Forum Club, Congregational 
church, Hyde Park. William Dewitt 
Metz, his son, is teacher at Mexico, Maine. 

Arthur Calvin Harvey of Newfane died 
there Jan. 18, 1938. He was born at 
Waterville, this state, Oct. 22, 1856, only 
son of Calvin N. and Esther (Scott) Har- 
vey. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Charlotte Miller Twitchell Harvey, now 
of Dummerston, and by two sons, Jesse A. 
Harvey of Richford, and Rey. Will C. 
Harvey of Bethel. He was a member of 
Blazing Star Lodge, No. 28, F. & A. M., 
and was a Universalist, a highly respected 
citizen and good neighbor. 

The Senior Young People’s Society met 
with Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Howes in North- 
field Feb. 27, and were the hosts, Feb. 13, at 
a supper to the Young People’s Society of 
Roxbury, celebrating the fifty-seventh 
anniversary of Christian Endeavor. The 
Every Member Canvass was held Feb. 20. 
Mrs. Norman Stranahan was chosen presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Society of the church 
at the annual meeting. 

“The Faith Which Men Live By” was 
Rev. R. L. Weis’ sermon subject at North 
Hatley, Que., Feb. 20. He was elected 
vice-president of the North Hatley Branch 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Mrs. A. H. Ham, retiring president of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, was recently made 
honorary president. Mrs. James McCrea 
is the new president. 

The church building at North Mont- 
pelier has recently been insured, on the 
urgent recommendation of the Convention 
Superintendent. Rev. W. J. Coates spoke 
recently at the Orange-Washington School 
Directors’ Association, Barre. 

The speaker at the Young People’s rally, 
Congregational church, Pittsford, Feb. 13, 
was Dr. C. H. Pennoyer. Rev. B. H. 
Shattuck was in charge. Feb. 27 “The 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Victor A. Friend, chairman, arranged 
a most successful dinner recently at the 
City Club, Boston, for the National Con- 
ference of Jews and Christians, in honor of 
Prof. Arthur H. Compton, who was elected 
in place of Newton D. Baker as co-chair- 
man of the organization. 

Rev. Harold G. Arnold of the First Parish 
of West Roxbury, the old Theodore Parker 
Church, whose congregation contains many 
lifelong Universalists, celebrated his twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary as pastor March 20, 
and was presented with an address and 
scroll signed by 260 of his people. 


Rey. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati, who 
began a recent Sunday by preaching over 
WLW, the world’s most powerful station, 
ended it by preaching to 1,037 people at a 
union Lenten service in the First Presby- 
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Yellowstone Park,” one of Dr. Rose’s 
lectures, was given. 

Rev. W. R. Blackmer, Richmond, was 
host recently to a meeting of the Iroquois 
Larger Parish committee, with ministers 
and laymen present from Hinesburg, 
Richmond, Shelburne and Williston, and a 
social was held at Williston, Feb. 22. Miss 
Helen Kimball died Jan. 9, 1938, at Or- 
lando, Fla. The sister, Rev. Frances A. 
Kimball, former minister here, has under- 
gone an operation at a southern hospital, 
and the latest news is of progress toward re- 
covery at St. Cloud, Fla. 

The preacher at Rutland, Feb. 27, was 
the Convention Superintendent. Rev. 
J. Q. Parkhurst had charge of the devo- 
tional service Feb. 17 at the district P. T. A. 
meeting here, and spoke Feb. 8 at the Rut- 
land Lodge, I. O. O. F. He was moderator 
Feb. 8 of the meeting of the Rutland 
County Ministers’ Association. Feb. 6, 
the young people conducted the service. 
Mayor Henry H. Branchaud, descendant 
of the Acadians, spoke on ‘‘Evangeline”’ to 
the Ladies’ Aid, Feb. 9. Rev. R. Hawley 
Fitch, Union Church, Proctor, gave an il- 
lustrated lecture on ‘‘Palestine’’ to the 
Men’s Club, Feb. 10. Mrs. Pennoyer spoke 
on “Syria, Palestine and Egypt” to the 
Mission Circle Feb. 14. 

Rev. T. W. Horsfield preached Feb. 13 
at St. Johnsbury on “The Tragedy of Un- 
concern.” 

Rev. F. H. Miller of Springfield gave the 
prayer at the first meeting of the Lion’s 
Club, Feb. 1, when 175 were present from 
other clubs. As district commissioner he 
presented the Eagle Scout awards at the 
father and son banquet Feb. 23. Geo. A. 
Perry was elected president of the board of 
trustees of the Springfield Hospital, Feb. 
13. 

Rev. F. P. Daniels spoke Feb. 14 on 
“Parent Education” to the Windsor P. T. 
A. and recently to the Women’s Alliance. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


terian Church—all in addition to his regu- 
lar work. 


Dr. Joseph Fort Newton will become 
rector of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of St. Luke and the Epiphany, Philadelphia, 
on April 1. Dr. Newton was formerly 
rector of St. James’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, and prior to that was minister of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York 
City, and of City Temple, London. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone spoke at 
the mid-week Lenten service at the Uni- 
versalist church in Melrose, Mass., March 
10, and to the Men’s Club of the Roxbury 
church, March 15. 

Dr. John Bancroft Bisbee, son of Dr. 
Frederick A. Bisbee, former editor of the 
Leader, who is a practicing dentist in Ded- 
ham, is also a professor in the dental school 
at Tufts College. 
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Rev. C. H. Pennoyer, D. D., and W. 
Irving Mayo of Westminster have been 
elected to the Vermont Committee of the 
National Conference of Social Work. 


Paul Richardson, moderator of the An- 
dover, Vt., parish, has been elected master 
of the Grange. 


George E. Milne of Barre, Vt., former 
president of the Universalist church there, 
is president of the board of trustees of 
Goddard Junior College. 


Rey. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D., is ar- 
ranging for the opening and dedication of 
the Mary T. Richardson Memorial Chapel 
in the First Parish Church, Malden, 
April 3. 

A son, William Charles, was born on 
March 8, at the Newton Hospital, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Leone V. Gould. Mrs. Gould was 
Eugenia Minor. 


Rev. Thomas Chapman of Oakland 
City Station, Atlanta, Ga., has recently 
published Pastoral Letter Number Two, 
“What Do We Believe?” especially for 
circulation among the people of the South. 


Mrs. George W. Bicknell, widow of the 
well known Dr. Bicknell, long minister at 
Cambridge, Mass., and mother of A. 
Ingham Bicknell, died at Daytona, Fla., 
March 21, after an illness of some weeks. 
Her son recently visited her, but had re- 
turned to Boston when she died. An ac- 
count of her life will be given next week. 


Illinois 

Oak Park.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., pastor. Unity Church acknowl- 
edges the gift of a complete new coal-stoker 
heating outfit for the church plant. Mrs. 
Paul Oliver is the generous donor. Mrs. 
Oliver annually does some special thing for 
her church, and this year she requested 
the privilege of installing a new heating 
system, an improvement which was greatly 
needed. The installation is now finished 
and the equipment working satisfactorily. 
The coal-stoker type was chosen after 
careful investigation of other kinds of 
fuel and operation. The annual sessions 
of the Illinois Convention will be held in 
this church May 11-14. The program is 
now being arranged. 

Stockton.—This church has been with- 
out a pastor since the resignation of Rev. 
Carl Polson in October to accept the’ pas- 
torate of our church in Chattanooga. 
But not a Sunday has been allowed to 
pass without regular services. Rev. 
Helen F. Adams, of Oak Park, has proved 
an acceptable ad interim pastor. The 
Sunday school is flourishing, with an av- 
erage attendance of nearly seventy. Con- 
gregations at the preaching services have 
been as high as ninety-seven. It is expected 
that a minister will be installed soon after 
Easter. 

Maine 

Portland, All Souls.—J. Stewart Diem, 
pastor. On Laymen’s Day Harold Eaton 
preached the sermon, “Your Hands Are 


God’s Hands.’”’ Wednesday, March 2, 
Women’s Dedication Day was observed 
with Rev. Bertha Pettengill of Preble 
Unitarian Chapel, Portland, as speaker. 
Fred Lincoln Hill of Westbrook Congre- 
gational Church spoke on ‘‘Music Appre- 
ciation for the Layman”’ at the Fortnightly 
Sunday evening at the parsonage on 
March 6. Mr. Hill is a noted organist. 
Miss Susan Andrews met with the church 
school workers on the night of March 12 
and discussed the changed concepts in re- 
ligious education of the present day. The 
two-night Liberal Preaching Mission was 
well received, and has stimulated the people 
to new activity. A campaign for new 
subscribers is under way. At the second 
parent-teacher-pupil supper of the church 
school held in the vestry Friday evening, 
March 25, each class is to entertain the 
gathering. A spring sale, supper and 
fashion show will be held Friday, April 22. 
The ladies’ societies of the parish are 
sponsoring this feature. On St. Patrick’s 
evening the Spizzerinktums Youth Group 
held a Shamrock Party. Each guest was 
admitted upon payment of one penny for 
every ten pounds of weight. Irish music 
was enjoyed. A southern Maine Ferry 
Beach Reunion will be held at the church 
Saturday afternoon and evening, Arril 
30. Easter Sunday the men’s club assisted 
by the ladies of the church will sponsor an 
Easter breakfast. The trustees are spon- 
soring a series of Saturday night com- 
munity suppers. The annual parish 
dinner and meeting takes place the last 
Monday in March. Joseph Kahill, an 
artist of Portland, will speak to the Sun- 
day night group on Sunday, April 3. 
These meetings are preceded by a buffet 
supper and have been well attended. A 
church calendar committee meets once 
each month to plan the following month’s 
events. A different auxiliary of the parish 
contributes the printed calendar each 
month. 
Massachusetts 


Arlington.—Rev. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. Barbara Shinn was the winner of a 
spelling bee at the February meeting of the 
Patterson Fellowship held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hunt. Walter K. 
Queen, chief engineer of the second Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition, showed motion 
pictures and gave a highly interesting ac- 
count of that great adventure following a 
big parish supper Feb. 11. The aims and 
methods of the National Economy League 
were explained to members of the Men’s 
Club at their February meeting. Two 
baseball games, played with darts tossed 
at a special board designed by president 
Thomas L. Jones, were enjoyed and a col- 
lation served. Fifty laymen had break- 
fast in the vestry on Sunday, Feb. 20, and 
heard a talk by Ernest W. Davis, a trustee 
of the Massachusetts Universalist .Con- 
vention and a selectman of Arlington. 
‘“‘Washday around the World” was the 
theme of a motion picture shown to the 


~ standing books. 


Samaritan Society Feb. 21 through the 
courtesy of the National Laundrymen’s 
Association. Mrs. Rice reviewed part of 
the study book, “Our Highland Heritage,” 
to members of the Mission Circle. Mrs. 
Mildred McCann headed a committee 
which ran a successful game party in the 
parish hall Feb. 26. Members of the Pat- 
terson Fellowship gathered at the home 
of Marjorie McCann for their March meet- 
ing heard Mrs. Rice review seven out-: 
Colored motion pictures: 
of Rio de Janeiro were exhibited by David. 
L. Peirce, cruise director for the Ray- 
mond Whitcomb Company on the recent. 
voyage of the Normandie. The Fellow-- 
ship will serve the dinner at the metro- 
politan Ferry Beach reunion to be held in: 
this church Friday, April 29. A parish 
supper March 11 was followed by a spelling 
bee won by Philip Dempsey, who teaches. 
school at Marblehead. A parish register, 
edited by R. F. Needham, containing 
detailed information about the church. 
auxiliaries, the planned events of the com— 
ing year and the parish list with telephone 
numbers included, has proved its prac- 
tical value to the church workers. It is a. 
booklet of twenty pages mimeographed by 
the Service Department of the Univer- 
salist General Convention. A campaign: 
is in progress to secure sixteen thousand: 
pennies as a fund for having some essential 
redecorating work done this summer. 
James O. Holt, a trustee of this church 
for thirty-five years, has been elected 
president of the Arlington Co-operative: 
Bank, an institution of which he has 
served as a director for forty years. 


New York 


New York, Washington Heights.—Rev. 
Clarence J. Harris, pastor. The pastor 
has resigned after twenty years of work.. 
He will retire from the active ministry, and. 
live in Corinth, N. Y., on his summer 
camp-grounds, where he will interest him- 
self not only in camp, but in the homes of 
the mountaineers, who have always been 
his friends. His camp hall will be turned 
into a chapel and social center, in the fall, 
and used until a chapel is built for com- 
munity welfare work. On the eve of the 
pastor’s sixty-fifth birthday, March 15, 
a public reception was given him, with 
representatives from all of the city in~ 
terests he has taken part in, and the vari-- 
ous sections of greater New York. Several’ 
young men, soldiers, sailors and aviators, 
were able to join in the party. The famous. 
Boys’ Band of forty pieces and the Boys” 
Orchestra of the V. F. W. gave an elaborate 
musical program. A representative of the- 
Police Department, Lieut. Fred Meyers, 
who was present when the cornerstone of 
the church was laid, and became the first. 
member of the church, gave an address. 
Beautiful moving pictures of the camp, 
some taken in color, together with stereop-. 
ticon slides, were on the program. Many 
needed repairs on the church have been; 
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made under the direction of Clarence 
Harris, Jr., involving $135. The pastor’s 
son has acted as pastor’s assistant for three 
or four years, assisting in the pulpit every 
Sunday and leading in the musical work. 
He is also the head of the Youth’s Center 
work. Mrs. Harris is in Sharpsville, Penn., 
caring for her elderly mother, who is 
gravely ill. Miss Irene is with her. The 
minister was one of 170 Protestant clergy- 
men who signed the ‘“‘Protest to Christians 
who support anti-Semitism.’ His picture 
was recently published in the Jewish 
journal, Forward. Mr. Harris has been 
made a sergeant of the highest honorary 
body of the City Police Force, with right 
to wear the old miniature police badge; his 
number is 212. Since the days of Mayor 
Hylan, Mr. Harris has had the closest re- 
lations with the Police Department. He 
is now a leader on the “Police Athletic 
League,” a crime prevention body. The 
last directory of the pastor, in honor of 
his years of work here, is full of live ma- 
terial, with two articles which have created 
much popular interest. A copy will be 
mailed to any of the Leader’s readers who 
will write to Mr. Harris for it. 


Pennsylvania 


Towanda.—Rev. J. D. Herrick, pastor. 
The annual meeting in January is said to 
have been the best ever, with sixty-five 
present. Reports from all organizations 
were heartening. Enlistment Month was 
observed. The young people had four 
services on Young People’s Day, going 
with Mr. Herrick on his four appoint- 
ments. The young people conducted the 
service entirely, Roger Dickerson giving 
an address on the Twenty-third Psalm. 
Mr. Herrick has been elected a trustee of 
the local public library. The plaster in 
the main auditorium fell recently, and it 
cost $300 to replace it, but it was quickly 
done, and that seems to have inspired the 
redecorating of the church, which is now 
being done. The church is looking forward 
to a jollification over the finishing of a 
$12,000 debt incurred eight years ago. 
The Sunday school has bought the Hym- 
nal for American Youth, and the church 
has installed Hymns of the Spirit. On April 
1 begins the twenty-fifth year of the pres- 


ent pastorate, 
* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


A Ferry Beach social in the vestry of the 
Nashua church, March 11, was enjoyed 
by about fifty people. The vestry was 
decorated to represent a beach with its 
shrubs, sand, seaweed and evergreen trees. 
A romantic touch was given by a moon 
rising out of the sea. Beach chairs were 
scattered about. Howard Daniels pre- 
sented the Ferry Beach stereopticon pic- 
tures, assisted by J. E. Hall. Gertrude 
Marsh directed games. Hot dogs, punch 
and ice cream were served by Donald 
Bates, Marjorie Pike and Shirley Burn- 
ham. Crandall Harris and Robert Merrill 
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helped build up the elaborate decorative 
effects. 

On March 8 Esther Thorin, a member of 
the I. W. A. staff, gave a talk to the Mis- 
sion Circle of the Monson, Mass., church, 
held at the home of Mrs. C. E. Switzer. 
Following a discussion tea was served. 

The Central Maine Ferry Beach Night 
Celebration will be held near the first of 
May at Pittsfield. Rev. Josephine B. 
Folsom, a director of the F. B. P. A., is in 
charge. 

Vice-President Pullman and Secretary 
Needham spoke at a Ferry Beach Night 
in the Melrose church March 15 arranged 
by Mrs. Nellie E. Friend, who wrote a 
fine worship service for the occasion. 
Among many loyal Ferry Beachers present 
were Mr. and Mrs. John E. Grace, who 
camped at the grove during twenty-five 
consecutive seasons. 

Secretary Needham has returned from a 
Ferry Beach lecture trip. The first visit 
was at Orange—on St. Patrick’s Day. A 
sizable group of Douglas Robbins’ parish- 
ioners heard the illustrated lecture and 
received copies of a special “Mohawk Edi- 
tion “of the Ferry Beacher. A Friendship 
Circle led by Mr. Robbins closed the pro- 
gram. Mrs. Atherton, a life member and 
an active worker years ago, especially en- 
joyed the scenes of the modern Ferry 
Beach. Mr. Streeter was chairman of a 
committee that served a delicious supper. 
Jeanette Streeter and Glenys Johnson, who 
attended the R. E. I. last summer, did a 
whole lot to make the evening a success. 

These notes are written in the North 
Adams church before a Ferry Beach pro- 
gram, March 18. Successive visits to 
Herkimer, Syracuse, Dolgeville and Fort 
Plain will be reported later. 

* o* 


UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY 


On Tuesday afternoon, May 24, at.Crane 
Chapel, Tufts College, the Universalist 
Historical Society will hold its 105th 
annual meeting, and is to honor the mem- 
ory of that loyal Universalist layman, 
James Otis Curtis (1804-1890), scion of the 
Old Colony and famous Medford ship 
builder. For many years Mr. Curtis was a 
trustee of Tufts College. The meeting will 
be open to the public as well as to mem- 


bers. 
* * 


CONNECTICUT MINISTERS MEET 


All the active Connecticut Universalist 
ministers, except one, and Rev. H. Ger- 
trude Roscoe Coe, religious education and 
youth director of the Mill Plain Com- 
munity Church, met at the residence of 
the state president, Dr. Theodore A. 
Fischer, in New Haven, all day Monday, 
March 14. 

There was no formal program, but a 
great deal of informal discussion, concern- 
ning state and general policies and the 
recruiting and training of candidates for 
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our ministry. Much was said, pro and 
con, as to the advisability of requiring 
each graduate from our theological schools 
to serve an ‘‘interneship” under an ex- 
perienced pastor. That this policy would 
have beneficial results, and often prevent 
tragic mistakes, was readily conceded. 
But the facts that we have few parishes 
large enough to pay two salaries, too few 
to afford places for many of the grad- 
uates, and that such an interneship, in 
most cases, could not begin before the age 
of twenty-four or twenty-five, received 
mention. On the whole a warm approval 
of the policy as an ideal, whatever realistic 
aspects there may be, was in evidence. 

Considering the annual problem raised 
when the Convention in session attempts 
to make definite appropriations, and thus 
deal with a matter usually reserved to the 
Executive Board, it was voted to request 
the Executive Board each year to present 
in its annual report to the Convention an 
itemized budget of probable receipts and 
income, based upon the usual estimate 
given the new Executive Board at its first. 
meeting in each fiscal year. 

Mention was made of the Oxford Group 
movement. ‘The secretary of the Con- 
vention stated that he had received very 
favorable impressions of the movement 
from some recent meetings he had at- 
tended, notwithstanding some adverse 
opinions he had previously held. Other 
ministers said that they had had more or 
less contact with the movement. 

Some mention was made of the main 
features of the next session of the State 
Convention, to be held in Bridgeport, May 
11-12. It was suggested that the former 
policy of the Publishing House, that of 
having a representative present with an 
exhibit of materials available, be resumed 
if possible. 

The Connecticut ministerial pension 
fund (the correct title) was fully discussed 
and certain changes suggested as even- 
tually feasible, if not now. This fund is 
not, strictly speaking, a “pension,” but is 
a reward for each full year of service up to 
ten years, but payable only in case of 
death or exceptional emergency, or upon 
the minister attaining the age of sixty- 
five years. 

“Rnlistment Month’ was fully dis- 
cussed, and reports as to the extent and 
results of its observance in the several 
parishes were given informally. 

The host and hostess had promised the 
brethren a luncheon of doughnuts and 
cheese. The cheese was at hand, but for 
the doughnuts had been substituted a large 
and delicious turkey and “‘fixin’s.” For 
their hospitality Dr. and Mrs. Fischer 
were accorded a vote of appreciation. 

It was voted to send the greetings of 
the meeting to Rev. Joseph F. Cobb and 
Dr. John Clarence Lee. 

The annual exchange Sunday of the 
ministers will be observed on May 15, 
when each minister in the state will occupy 
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a Universalist pulpit which he has not 
occupied on any Sunday since the annual 
exchange plan became effective. 

Those present at the meeting were Dr. 
Fischer, state president, Rev. Delmar E. 
‘Trout, vice-president, Rev. Harry Adams 
Hersey, secretary, Rev. Richard H. Bird, 
Jr., Rev. Harold H. Niles, Rev. Harold A. 
Lumsden, Rev. Stanley Manning, Rev. 
‘Clifford D. Newton, Rev. H. Gertrude 


Roscoe Coe. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Stanard Dow Butler is a Univer- 
‘salist minister living in Poland, N. Y. 

Dr. Harry Levi is rabbi of Temple 
Israel, Boston. 

Rev. A. Ritchie Low is minister of the 
United Church in Johnson, Vt. 

Rev. A. W. Altenbern is minister of the 
Universalist church in Hutchinson, Kan. 

George H. Bedford is a prominent lay- 
‘man in the North Adams, Mass., church, 
and a member of the Board of the State 
‘Convention. 

Rey. Alson H. Robinson is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Plainfield, N. J. 

Rev. F. Mitchell Tileston is minister of 
‘the United Liberal Church in Atlanta, Ga. 

Rev. Edward Day is minister emeritus 
of the Unitarian church in San Antonio, 


“Texas. 
* * 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


The 1938 Ladies’ Night Festival of the 
Boston Universalist Club was held Monday 
evening, March 14, at the Hotel Bellevue. 
President Victor A. Friend presided. At 
the head table sat President and Mrs. 
Friend, Dr. and Mrs. W. Quay Rosselle, of 
Malden, William J. Kurth, president of 
the Boston Methodist Social Union, and 
Mrs. Kurth, Max I. Carrol, president of 
‘Ohabei Shalom Brotherhood, and Mrs. 
Carrol, James Sidney Allen, president of 
the Boston Congregational Club, and Mrs. 
Allen, Dr. and Mrs. George E. Leighton, 
Dr. and Mrs. John M. Ratcliff, and Sec- 
retary James Tillinghast. 

At 6.80 the guests and members of the 
Club gathered in the Bellevue salon for an 
informal reception and social gathering. 
Dinner followed at seven. The invocation 
was given by Dr. Ratcliff. President 
Friend welcomed the guests and speeded 
‘the brief items of business through. Musie 
was furnished by the Capella Ensemble— 
Miss Lucy Norton Johnson, first violin, 
Hazel Mann, second violin, Ruth West- 
man, cello, and Ruth Hersey, piano. 
Miss Marion Cutcliffe entertained the 
gathering by her clever dramatic readings. 

Following the music and readings, Mr. 
Friend presented the speaker of the eve- 
ning, Dr. W. Quay Rosselle. Taking as 
his subject “Spiritual Communism,” Dr. 
Rosselle said in part, ‘The Kingdom of 
God is a communistic society based not 
on force, but on love and sympathy. All 
spiritual wealth is communistically 


achieved and held, for every spiritual joy 
an individual has is held in common with 
other individuals. Values lie in relation- 
ships between people. This is well il- 
lustrated in friendship. Nobody can be a 
friend all by himself. It takes at least 
two to make a friendship. The only thing 
on earth that is essentially valuable is 
human beings in relationship. The values 
that seem to inhere in land and other ma- 
terial possessions are merely reflected from 
the value inherent in the people assembled 
on the land or using the other material 
possessions. The more educated and cul- 
tured the people are, the higher the values. 
Thus the character of people imparts 
the degree of value. Brotherhood, that is, 
friendly good-will in operation between 
different kinds of people, enhances spiritual 
value. 

“Thus we are literally all members of 
one body, the body politic, and all essen- 
tial, recognizing our inescapable identity 
with all men we become the sons of God.” 

Following the address the benediction 
was pronounced by Dr. Leighton. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Susan M. Dair 


The First Universalist Church of Cincinnati lost 
one of its most faithful members in the death of Mrs. 
Susan Montfort Dair on Feb. 18, 1938. She was 
born at Harrison, Ohio, Dec. 28, 1856, the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John M. Schroyer. She was married 
in September, 1901, to Charles E. Dair, a promi- 
nent business man of Harrison. After the death of 
Mr. Dair in 1913, Mrs. Dair and her mother moved to 
Norwood, Ohio, where they built a home. 

The death of Mrs. Dair’s mother in 1916 caused 
her to cling even more closely to her church in an 
affection which sustained her throughout the re- 
mainder of her years. Hers was a vivacious, loving 
character which endeared her to the many friends in 
her church. Mrs. Dair leaves two brothers, Frank 
M. and William G. Schroyer, and several nieces and 
nephews and other relatives. 

Funeral services were conducted at the First Uni- 
versalist Church by Rev. Carl H. Olson. Interment 
was at Harrison, Ohio. 


Willis W. D. F. Hayden 


In the death of Mr, Hayden, Dover, N. H., has 
lost an upright, forward-looking citizen, the busi- 
ness world one who had the highest standards of 
honor, and the Universalist church one of its staunch- 
est supporters. 

A quiet man, of few words, he had many friends, 
and the respect of the entire community, where he 
had lived for nearly forty years, except for some 
five years spent in Nashua while he was in business 
there. 

Mr. Hayden raised the standards of his business, 
both as milk producer and as distributor. He was 
among the first to introduce certified and then pas- 
teurized milk into the state, and the first to use violet 
ray for Vitamin D. Always his thought and pur- 
pose was to give the public, and especially the chil- 
dren, the best possible food. 

He was graduated from the University of New 
Hampshire in 1899, and continued his reading and 
study along scientific lines as long as he lived, wel- 
coming and putting into use all practical ideas and 
inventions. 

Alva M. Scofield 


Alva MacFarland Scofield, long a member of the 
Universalist church at Mason, Ohio, died on March 
6, 1938, at the age of eighty-eight. He was one of the 
nine children of Alva D. and Huldah Fox Scofield, 
and was born near Blanchester, Ohio. He migrated 
to Kansas in a covered wagon with his wife and in- 
fant son in 1873 to “stake out a claim’ Illness and 


crop failures led him to return to Ohio in the spring 
of 1875. 

He operated a farm near Mason from 1875 until 
the time of his death. Although an invalid in his 
youth, he outgrew his affliction and was known as 
one of the most able workers in the vicinity. Until 
that last week of his life he performed the chores on 
the farm where he lived with his son, John. He leaves 
five sons and their families, including twelve grand- 
children and four great grandchildren. 

Funeral services were conducted by the Rev. 
Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati. Burial was at Mason. 


Maturin Ballou 


Maturin Ballou, eighty-four, died March 10, 1938, 
at “Knollwood,” Bartonsville, Vermont. He was a 
son of Rev. Levi Ballou, and one of the early grad- 
uates of Dean Academy, incorporated March, 1865. 
His wife, Mrs. Ella (Gately) Ballou, also a Dean 
graduate, survives. 

H.S.B. 


Notices 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The 49th Annual Convention of the Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will be held at the 
First Universalist Church, Worcester, Mass., on 
Saturday and Sunday, April 23 and 24, 1938, for 
the purpose of (1) election of officers, (2) reading of 
reports, and (8) such other business as may legally 
come before said Convention. 

Vera Taylor, Corresponding Secretary. 
x * 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfer of Rev. William P. Farnsworth 
from the New Hampshire Convention. 
Authorized the ordination of James Stewart Diem. 
Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
wk 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


A Public Meeting will be held in Fitchburg, Mass., 
March 31. 

Morning session 10.30 o’clock, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, 
state president, presiding. Organ prelude, Mrs. 
Gertrude Pierce. Praise service, Miss Adeline M. 
Bisco. Greeting, Mrs. George R. Peabody. Re- 
sponse, Mrs. Emery E. Ellis. ‘“The Influence of the 
Church on Our Every Day Life,” Rev. Max A. 
Kapp. ‘Our Mountain Heritage—Friendly House,” 
Rev. Hannah Jewett Powell. } 

Afternoon session 1.45 o’clock. Organ prelude. 
Hymn. Prayer, Mr. Kapp. Roll Call of Churches. 
“Our Church in the Field of Social Service,” Rev. 
Isaac V. Lobdell, D. D. Solo, Mrs. Ruth F. Fischer. 
“America Faces Dangerous World Trends,” Rev. 
D. Brewer Eddy, D. D. Benediction. 

Luncheon served at 12.80. Tickets 50 cents. 
reservations must be made by Monday, March 28, 
of Mrs, Herbert L. Flint, 208 Blossom Street, Fitch- 
burg. Telephone 1856-M. Train leaves North 
Station at nine a. m, Returning 3.50 or 4.46 p. m. 
Fare $1.00 each way. Route No. 2 from Boston to 
Depot Square. Day Street leads from Depot Square. 

cS 
IDLEWILD RETREAT 


The tenth annual retreat of the Idlewild Fellow- 
ship will be held at Senexet, beginning with supper 
at 6.30 p. m., on April 18, and ending with luncheon 
on April 21. 

Reservations should be made by April 1, after 
which time non-members will be offered any un- 
claimed space. Cost is $2.50 per day; dues for mem- 
bers attending are $2.00 per year. 

All requests for reservations must be accom- 
panied by a check or money order for $5.00, in ac- 
cordance with the rule passed at the annual meet- 
ing in 1987. Any cancellations must be made not 
later than ten days before the retreat if a refund is 
expected. (April 8.) 

The program committee presents the following re- 
port: 

Monday, April 18, 7.45 p. m., A Macpherson Eve- 
ning. “Something Denominational—Something Lit- 
erary,” Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson. Chapel, 
Dr. Lee S. McCollester, Chaplain. 


Tuesday, 7.30 a. m., Optionai Chapel. 10, “Some 
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Universalists I Have Known,” Dr. McCollester. 
“Some Universalisms I Have Known,” Dr. John 
Murray Atwood. 7.45 p. m., “Religion and Philos- 
ophy,” Prof. Bruce W. Brotherston, Tufts College. 

Wednesday, 7.30 a. m., Optional Chapel. 10, ‘‘As 
I View Religion,”” Swami Akhilananda, Woonsocket, 
R. I. 7.45 p. m., “A Casebook of Sermons,” Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey, Danbury, Conn. 

Thursday, 7.30 a. m., Optional Chapel. 10, 
Holy Communion, Chaplain McCollester. 

Afternoons have been kept free. Groups may 
assemble for special discussion on a voluntary basis, 
but no one is obliged to attend. 

Reservations should be made with the secretary 
and checks be made to him. 

M. A. Kapp, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
31 Atlantic Ave., Fitchburg. 
* 8 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


March 28. Rev. Anthony Regamey, Church of the 
New Jerusalem, Boston. 

April 4. Rev. Dana Greeley, Arlington Street Uni- 
tarian Church, Boston. 

April 11. Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., First 
Universalist Church, Roxbury. 

x * 
CONVENTION DATES 1938 


Californa, Los Angeles, May 3-4. 
Massachusetts, Malden, May 10-12. 
Connecticut, Bridgeport, May 11-12. 
Illinois, Oak Park, May 11-14. 
Wisconsin, May 17-18. 
Rhode Island, Providence, First, June 1. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Restoration, June 3-5. 
Ohio, Eldorado, June 21-23. 
Georgia, Canon, Aug. 12-14. 
New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Sept. 11-12. 
Maine, Sept. 18-21. 
North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 
Indiana, October. 
Michigan (joint with Unitarian), 
Oct. 2. 
Vermont, Bellows Falls, Oct. 2-4. 
New York, Utica, Oct. 3-6. 
New Jersey, Oct. 12. 
Ontario, Blenheim, second week in October. 
Alabama, Brewton, October. 
* x 
KING’S CHAPEL 


March 29-April 1: Dr. Sidney Lovett, Chaplain, 
Yale University. 

April 5-8: Rev. D. Elton Trueblood, Chaplain, 
Leland Stanford University, California. 

April 11-15 inclusive, Dr. Palfrey Perkins, o 
King’s Chapel. 


Kalamazoo, 


[@ leet of 
Church Membership 


CuurcH MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE 
White, four-page folder, printed 


in purple ink, with envelope 


Price 60 cents per dozen 


Universalist Publishing House 
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SUNDAY SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 

March 27—Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 
haven, N. Y. 

April 10—Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer 


Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 


April 24—Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D. New York 
City. 

May 8—Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 22—Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, 
NY. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


* * 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


POSITION WANTED 


Experienced woman wishes position as house- 
keeper, companion or attendant. Reliable. Cap- 
able. Careful manager. Good cook. Drives car. 
Highest references. 

Write M. B. E. Care of Christian Leader. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water $1.25-1.50 


Rooms with Bath .. : 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 


Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


Education Seminar to Scandinavia, via England, 
July 9 to August 25, will carry Summer School 
Credit and ‘‘ In-Service ’’ Credit from certain 


State Departments of Education. Limited to 20. 
Cost, $495. Correspondence invited. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


Teveeates 8 COLL E GE 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions . 4 « Progressive 


curriculum + Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day « «+ College founded by Universalists «++ Carries 
on their standards of liberal education. 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 
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Crackling 


Jones: “How do you spend your in- 
come?” 

Smith: “About 30 percent for shelter, 
30 percent for clothing, 40 percent for 
food and 20 percent for amusement.” 

Jones: “But that adds up to 120 per- 
cent.” 

Smith: 
lander. 


“That’s right.”—Catalina Is- 


* ca 


Highway Patrol: “Have you a driver’s 
license?” 

Motorist: ‘‘Sure, I have. 
it?” 

Obliging Patrol: “No, drive on. It’s 
when they don’t have it that I insist on 


‘seeing it.”—Exchange. 
* * 


Want to see 


A Scotchwoman said to her gardener: 
“Man Tammas, I wonder you don’t get 
married! You’ve a nice house and all you 
want is a wife. You know the first gar- 
dener that ever lived had a wife.” 

“Quite right,” said Tammas, “but he 
didna keep his job long after.””—Exchange. 
* * 

‘“‘What’s the matter? You look ruffled.” 

‘Had a row with a fellow about driving 
in traffic.” 

“Why didn’t you call a policeman?” 

“He was a policeman.’”—Washington 
Post. 

* * 

“You admit having broken into the 
same dress shop four times. What did 
you steal?” 

“A dress for my wife, but she made me 
change it three times.’’—JI 420, Florence. 
* * 

City Girl: “What is this stuff that I’ve 
just picked?” 

He: “Good heavens! That’s poison ivy.” 

City Girl: “Don’t get excited. I’n not 
going to eat it.””—Our Sun. 

ee 

Doctor (ecstatically): ‘Sir, yours is 
a ease which will enrich medical science!’ 

Patient: ‘Oh, dear, and I thought I 
-wouldn’t have to pay more than five or 
iten shillings.” Exchange. 

* oe 

Quiggle: “Don’t you find it hard to meet 
expenses these days?” 

Peewitt: “Hard! I should say not. 
Why, man alive, I meet expenses at every 
turn.”’— Pathfinder. 

* * 

Father: ‘“‘When I was a little boy your 
age I didn’t tell fibs.”’ 

Modern Youngster: ‘“‘How old were you 
when you started, Dad?’—Providence 
Journal. 

% * 

Even a worm has its good points: 
When it gets ready to turn it doesn’t hold 
out its hand and confuse you.—Exchange. 

* * 

“T’m a self-made man.” 

“You’re lucky. I’m the revised work of 
a wife and three daughters.’’—Pathfinder. 
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